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| EDITORI AL NOTES | was indicated in the useful and enlightening series of articles 
— e 


| (which we have read and re-read) recently published in our 
il Sint y _ columns from the pen of “ A Gas Engineer” who shows that 


lt i 








Economy and Coke Use. 


PEOPLE are to-day more than ever inclined to talk of eco- 
nomy, and to listen to suggestions as to how it is to be 
attained. The momentous war, and the fact that winter is 
moving towards us, and will subscribe to the severities of 


certain and possible consequences, and the best ways to 
meet them. One of the latter is economy. Therefore, 
there is an opportunity—an exceptionally grand oppor- 
tunity—for the gas industry to make with coke a frontal 
attack on the use of smoke-producing coal in the myriads 
of coal-grates that are still in domestic service, and insert 
substantial wedges of coke into the industrial use of raw 
coal—more particularly for steam-raising purposes. Not 
long ago, the coal owners and the coal retailers—or rather 
some of them—were searching around for some pretext for 
putting up the price of household coal; and it indicates the 
strength of current conditions, and the compulsory force of 


economy that rules the domestic purse among large sections | 


of the public, that the coal retailers have found that the | tributor points out, will frequently use 1000 tons of coke per 


factor of demand will not come to the aid of their projected 
greater profit. Householders, too, are well aware that they 
are already paying more for coal, on a quality basis, than they 
were doing a few years ago. Ccal retailers have likewise 
the fact to face of a keen competitor on the part of gas under- 
takings, not only with gas, but with coke, of which there are 
in most districts large stocks waiting demand and distribution. 
Notwithstanding the fact that coal prices for domestic pur- 
poses are not ascending, as some interested people thought 
they could make them do, we repeat that now is the time to 
push coke, and its economy and efficiency, in all possible 
directions. Not only is the opportunity favourable, but it is 
a necessity that the utmost use should be made of it, with 
an eye on the future. We are at the present time hearing 
much about strategy. Strategy and diplomacy are cognate ; 
and both are required to make use of current opportunity in 


is, to enlarge its coke-selling boundaries. Otherwise, what 


shall we find? Expectantly, all are looking for a boom in | 
trade and labour when the terrible war is over, unless, of | 


course, financial exhaustion retards it for a period. Re- 
tardation there may be; but waste and devastation, and de- 


development of new outlets for the coke produced. Large 
Stocks of coke are an adverse factor in the industry’s eco- 
nomy and prosperity. We must therefore look forward, and 
work to-day for the future. 

The British Commercial Gas Association, operating hand 


in hand with the London Coke Sales Committee, are, with | 


additional enthusiasm (as a paragraph in the “ JouRNAL” 


Selling, in order to help to develop the trade init. But their 


work will be of little avail unless supplemented by perse- | on fairly uniform load, with ample reserve power—with an 


vering local endeavour, both among householders and the | 


Owners of industrial establishments. The dislike that has 


as a fuel, is largely due to the want of knowledge, on the 
part not only of the user but (let this sink home) in many 
— of the sellers, as to the best means of realizing from 
: “s = the greatest efficiency. In no direction is this true 
cas vig extent than in regard to the use of coke under 
ers lor steam-raising. For this purpose alone, there is 
a considerable and absorptive market for coke, if only pro- 


ducers will adopt st : . Pansy Ags 
What dis ann pt strategy and diplomacy in cultivating it. 








rket means to the gas industry, if developed, | 


at any rate he personally has not gone into this matter in any 
superficial manner. He hasnot been satisfied with simply (in 
the double sense) saying: “ I want a new market for coke ; 
“ T will ask the users of steam-boilers to become customers 


| “ for it.” He has gone to work systematically beneath the 


ng to : : | surface. He has made himself acquainted with the require- 
the situation, are causing people of all classes to consider | 


ment, has duly considered the question as to whether coke 
possesses any defects from the boiler user’s point of view, 
and, if so, whether they are remediable. He has also sought 
out from the diverse conditions those that are most favour- 
able for coke, and has said to himself that there, where these 
conditions exist, is the most pregnable point at which to 
commence the attack to overthrow custom and aversion, 
and to make an inlet for coke into the steam-raising field. 
Those who have not read the three articles referred to 
(they were published on Sept. 22, Sept. 29, and Oct. 6) 
are strongly urged to do so. Technical and commercial 
experiences present in them quite a mass of very valuable 
suggestion. 

Consider this. An average sized steam-boiler, our con- 


annum; and, if coke were consumed in but 5 per cent. of 
the boiler installations in the country, the whole gas-works’ 
production of coke would be required for this one purpose. 
The computation of 1000 tons of coke for “an average size 
“ boiler” is not an exaggeration for some districts. It is 
not for the district in which the gas engineer in question is 
located; for he tells us that of forty-two boiler users who 
were interviewed, twelve have become users of coke, at the 
rate of 10,000 tons per annum. Successful trials have been 
made in other instances; and the outlook in the district is 
exceedingly promising. This is highly encouraging experi- 
ence. But the three articles must be read to know how to 
set to work to obtain similar experience. This is a matter in 
which nothing but strenuous effort will succeed. There are 
strong interests, custom, and inexperience operating against 


: Ak | coke. The strenuous effort must beginat home. One must 
now doing a very essential work for the gas industry—that | 


be educated and fortified with information and reproducible 
data before attempting to teach others in this connection. 
Technical knowledge which the ordinary boiler user does 
not possess is the way to build-up a commercial success. 
The knowledge, too, must be of the conclusive order, and 


| not suchas will lead a gas-works’ representative into making 
layed fulfilment of needs have all to be made good, sooner | 

or later. More gas will be required. Larger consumption | 
of gas and larger stocks of coke will be co-existent, unless | for years perhaps undermine the use of coke for steam- 
those responsible for the interests of gas undertakings | 


bestir themselves, diligently and in the right way, to the | 


assertion which experience with a boiler unsuitable for 
coke will, to his discomfiture, throw back into his face, and 


raising purposes in the industries of a particular locality. 
There has been failure in the past through inadequate and 


_ misleading advice; and against this every gas engineer 


must in future guard. 

The seller of coke must himself, of course, know all about 
the matter. He must acquire this by careful tests carried 
out primarily on his own works; and the character of the 
tests that are desirable is fully explained by “ A Gas Engi- 


| “neer.” Approach should be made to the owners of the 


a fortnight ago showed), taking up this matter of coke | most suitable boilers in the district—the Lancashire hand- 


fired type, with fire-bars at least 4-inch apart, and working 


offer of free tests made by a thoroughly trained assistant. 


b | | Coke of good quality is requisite for steam-boilers. Coke 
en engendered in connection with the employment of coke | 


that contains a high percentage of moisture is bad enough, 
but coke that contains a large percentage of ash is worse, 
for use under a steam-boiler. But given all these condi- 
tions, an economy can be shown—an economy with coke of 
a thermal value of 14,000 B.Th.U., compared with coal of 
higher thermal value; and our contributor shows why this 
is so. Mechanically stoked boilers do not give with coke 
such good results as the hand-fired ones; but they should 
not be given up as possible customers without a trial. 
Moreover, until forced draught is in universal use, there will 
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always be a proportion of boilers upon which coke cannot 
be used in competition with coal. 

But going back to, and repeating, one of the first points 
made by “ A Gas Engineer: ” “ The market is so extensive 
“that it would not be difficult to prove that even if coke 
“ were used in but 5 per cent. of the boiler installations of 
“ the country, the whole gas-works production would be re- 


“ quired for the purpose.” This is the encouraging point. 
To attain our end in this matter, there is no question of 
having to ride victorious over the whole use of coal for 
steam-raising purposes—only about 5 per cent. will suffice. 
If economy, cleanliness, and other advantages favour its 
use, and steam-boiler users can be made to appreciate this, 
the time must inevitably come when the intrinsic value of 
coke for steam-raising will receive its reward in improved 
market value. One thing that we specially like about the 
articles of “A Gas Engineer” is that the pros and cons of 
the use of coke for steam-raising are presented and dis- 
cussed ; he does not give.us simply a case of unqualified 
suitability. Therein is value for those gas men who have 
not so far dipped beneath the surface of this most interest- 
ing subject. 


Alliance for Legislative Purposes. 


WE are strong believers in representative organization— 
organization that fully represents all interests. But we are 
also strong believers in organization of the ad hoc kind— 
organization that devotes itself to special purposes. The 
medical profession is a highly desirable, and indeed indis- 
pensable, institution; but the medical specialists have a 
place in the profession which the rank-and-file would be the 
first to say could not be effectively filled by those who have 
to devote themselves locally to the whole expanse of the 
ills to which flesh is heir. The Gas Companies’ Protection 
Association is a specialist —— specializes in 
legislative and legal matters affecting the gas industry ; and 
no large industrially comprehensive body could fill the 
place occupied by the Association with anything approach- 
ing the same efficiency. Looking over its history, it has 
proved itself an ever-ready mobile force—willing to enter 
defensively and, on occasion, offensively into legislative 
work where the Committee are satisfied that the Associa- 
tion can usefully operate to the advantage of the industry, 
and to the service of the community, as well as give advice 
on special legislative and legal matters affecting gas under- 
takings. The report presented by the Committee to the 
members last Thursday shows the extent of the work upon 
which the Association and its Secretary have been engaged 
during the past year, and which work alone should suggest 
to all non-subscribing gas companies the extreme desir- 
ability of changing their now external condition to that of 
participating membership. But there is something more 
than the work of the past that should surely cause non- 
subscribing gas undertakings at once to take up their 
membership. The portents are that legislatively there 
are more stringent times before the industry than there have 
been in the past. The addresses of the new President (Sir 
Fortescue Flannery, Bart., M.P.) and of Mr. H. E. Jones, 
the Chairman of the Committee, are liberally, but not too 
liberally, indicative of this. And, by the way, in what there 
is before the industry there will be great value in the Asso- 
ciation having as its President such a live and influential 
working member of the House of Commons as Sir Fortescue, 
who has very close relationship with the industry both as a 
Director and as a shareholder, and who holds strong opinions 
as to the place the industry occupies among our national 
utilities, and therefore as to the facilities which should be 
granted to it by Parliament. For many years, owing to his 
interest in the gas industry, Sir Fortescue has maintained 
a close watch upon legislation affecting it; and his parlia- 
mentarily trained observation leads him to the conclusion 
that the difficulties of legislation for the extension and im- 
provement of the affairs of the gas industry are likely to in- 
crease rather than decrease in the future. It is well to note 
this, and, noting it, resolve to do something more tangible 
than hitherto in making the most effective Association in 
connection with legislation as fully representative of the 
gas industry as possible, in order to show solid front and 
interest. 

There is confidence in saying that the gas industry will 
require all its forces in the future to help to model and direct 
legislation on suitable and valuable lines; and the industry, 
through its parliamentary organization, which the Gas Com- 





panies’ Protection Association really and truly is, must be 
before the times in its preparedness for meeting whatever 
may arise, or may emerge from developing conditions. We 
want no surprises that cannot be immediately and effectively 
tackled. Lord Roberts some years ago warned as to the 
military necessities of Great Britain; but a great European 
conflagration was well upon us before the Government con- 
sented to the supplementing of our forces. Lord Kitchener’s 
army, raised since the outbreak of the war, is the result. 
This army ought to have had anterior existence; and it 
would have had it, if military experts, and not “expert” 
politicians, had had the last word in ordering affairs, The 
prospect is more legislative work for the gas industry, and 
more conflict for obtaining settlements on lines which will 
be conducive to the advantage, and not noxious to the in- 
terests, of both the industry and the country. It may have 
escaped the observation of some gas managements that, in 
certain Gas Acts this year, there is a clause which decrees 
that the promoters of the Act are to be, notwithstanding the 
powers contained in their special enactments, subject to any 
fresh general legislation that may be passed, providing that 
this legislation is not repugnant to special circumstances, and 
providing, too, that the new general legislation is not varied 
by subsequent special legislation. This clause is one of the 
signs of thetimes. It foreshadows long-overdue general gas 
legislation. The President furthermore put it forward as 
his considered judgment that private gas enterprise would 
have to meet stronger attacks than ever, and in solid forma- 
tion, of municipalities owning competing gas undertakings, 
There are also the chemical manufacturers, whose reap- 
pearance last session striving for the imposition of restric- 
tion upon the gas industry was referred to several times 
during the proceedings of the Association last Thursday, 
both by the President and by Mr. Jones. There is the 
antagonism, too, that the Labour Party are showing to 
Private Acts (instance of which last session was the Liver- 
pool Gas Company’s Bill and their co-partnership scheme), 
in order to secure some supposed benefit, not so much for 
labour as for trade unionism. There are the county councils 
and the railway companies all pressing for preferential con- 
sideration. There are road authorities proposing (as the 
Brentford Gas Company found) to construct roads of such 
a character for modern traffic that the crust must not be 
disturbed for pipe work, and proposing (as the Gas Light 
and Coke Company found) to use reinforced concrete for 
road foundations. One never knows where the next attack 
upon the interests and work of the industry is going to be 
made. It is the penalty of greatness and universality. 
These are all signs of the times ; they are the signs that 
urge the solidifying of representation in respect of legislative 
interests, through such an organization as the Gas Com- 
panies’ Protection Association, by getting into it all the gas 
companies in the United Kingdom. The Committee have 
decided to open the door wider; and, as will be seen from 
the report of the proceedings, it has been determined to 
make the subscription for the smallest of gas undertak- 
ings of such modest dimensions that it appears an almost 
ridiculous one. Looking at the amount, it cannot surely be 
truly said that any gas company stands outside the organiza- 
tion on account of the subscription. If it is not on account 
of the subscription that they still stand out, then why is it? 
Is it because they do not believe that legislative trouble 
is likely to arise, or that there will be anything to contest, 
or that the Legislature will require any assistance from 
a body specially representative of the gas industry in this 
matter, or that their own undertaking is so complete and 
self-contained that it does not need legislative or legal aid ? 
If any of these are the favoured reasons, then the com- 
panies who entertain them are mistaken. The history of 
gas legislation in the past few sessions is full of example of 
the fact that no one knows when and where the next legis- 
lative “bolt from the blue”’ will fall. The experiences of 
the past will be the experiences of the future. We must 
be prepared, and not have to rush about for evidence and 
support when opponents are already delivering a fresh 
attack. It is solely owing to this that the Alkali Manufac- 
turers’ Association achieved their first successes, and subse- 
quently and obviously (as Mr. Jones says, and, as we have 
previously pointed out, all the evidence confirms) through 
subterranean action, There has been a stimulating lesson 
in this for the gas industry; and it is to be hoped that it 
will profit by it. We have now to be prepared for general 
legislation, for further attacks from the chemical manufac- 
turers, for defending our position in regard to the standard 
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of quality, for protecting the weaker gas companies from 
what is the concerted and oppressive aims of many county 
councils, road authorities, and railway companies, from the 
attempted unfair tethering impositions of municipal autho- 
rities trading in competition, as well as helping to frustrate 
these competitors in seeking to act ultra vires. We advise 
the managements of every gas company subscribing to the 
Association to read the report of the proceedings at the 
meeting last Thursday, for it will harden their resolution to 
continue their support; we advise every non-subscribing 
undertaking to read the report, for it will convince them (if 
it does not, nothing else will) that the position of floating 
dissociated units is not the one for them to occupy now. 
What would have been our national situation to-day if we 
had not been allied to other nations? In thealliance of gas 
undertakings, for whatever purpose, there is power. 


Scope for Work in the Gas Industry. 


Tue gas industry has much of which to be proud; and 
among the “ much” is the scope that it offers for intrinsi- 
cally valuable work. The scope obtains not only in pro- 
moting economy and efficiency in producing and delivering 
to the consumers its own products, and seeing that from the 
chief of them the highest value is derived, but it extends 
to the promotion of, and service to, other industries. Its 
ramifications could be the subject of a very far-reaching 
investigation, and the writing-up of the result of the in- 
vestigation would make a very substantial and instructive 
volume. Throughout the readable Presidential Address 
which Mr. J. Hewett, of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany, delivered last Friday to the members of the London 
and Southern District Junior Gas Association, we trace this 
idea of the scope the industry provides for work, and which 
in every direction (the scope being made full use of) opens 
out into a larger and still broadening area of economy and 
efficiency. There is only one fault to be found with the 
address, and it is that it is too long. But this fault is 
venial, in view of the excellence and sequence of thought 
that pervades it. The President confined himself to the 
immediate work of a gas undertaking, and did not go beyond 
into the vastness of work outside to which the industry con- 
tributes, or which it promotes, by its necessities or its pro- 
ducts. Had he done so, we fear for the result. Had he 
commenced with the hewing and the winning of coal, and 
ended with the application of sulphate of ammonia at the 
uttermost parts of the earth, to illustrate the scope of work 
identified in any way with the industry, the members of the 
Association would, assuming no physical disability, still have 
been listening to him, if he had followed the same copious 
treatment in his larger survey as in the limited one. Con- 
fining himself to the immediate work of the industry, more 
than sufficed for one address. 

It is undeniable—no one but a stubborn, ill-natured, or 
mentally blind partizan of the older form of rule and prac- 
tice would deny it—that the gas industry has attracted, and 
is attracting, some of the best of nascent or fundamental 
intelligence to its ranks, and this intelligence as it grows 
is being applied to the permanent advantage of the gas 
industry. It is all wanted; and it is all indispensable. But 
what has attracted it? It is not because the industry has 
remained something that comparatively was almost bucolic 
in its crudeness, but because of its advances, because of the 
new ground opened up, and because of the richness to 
the man of perception of the vista from the new ground. 
The more this is recognized, the more will such young men 
be drawn to the industry to, let us hope, their and assuredly 
to its advantage. When an appreciation of opportunity 
and inherent possibilities draws, interest and a desire to 
make the most of the opportunity produce good men. We 
glance over the history of the junior gas organizations; and 
there is found the testimony which supplies an abundant 
satisfaction that the advances of the industry have been 
Pa oc by developments in men—men who recognize 
the acquirements desirable to meet the material require- 
ments of the industry. Mr. Hewett speaks, among much 
‘ _ of management and control; and herein is one of the 
” .Parts of his address. Many are the times that the 
Pie pelvebase attainments of a gas engineer and a gas 
ie — been spoken of ; and, as we follow Mr. Hewett 
aad r t ne acer we see the argument for, in degree 
Cait igher attainments being encouraged and culti- 
bi AE ig man, be he official or only a member of the 

and-file. The more every man strives for economy 


el 





and efficiency, the greater the possession by every man of 
the ability to pentrate, and the keener the foresight of 
every man, the larger is his capacity to serve his under- 
taking and those above him. Knowledge, suitable in kind, 
whether it be in the engineer or in the gas-fitter, is one of 
the most fertile means of economy and efficiency. Know- 
ledge can save expense; and it can withhold the hands of 
workmen from some blundering experimental effort which 
may cause trouble and expense, as in the case of the man 
(as related by the President) who caused difficulty, delay, 
and unnecessary cost by the use of a piece of wire, which 
broke off, and got caught in the blades of a gas exhauster. 
Even a workman, Mr. Hewett holds, should know the exact 
nature of the internal organism of any piece of apparatus 
which he has to fix; for this knowledge may be the best 
protection against some undesirable act. 

Given all the other qualifications for the position of a 
gas engineer and manager, there is one that some officers 
lack, and that is the ability and tact to properly manage 
men. And yet this is really a front-rank qualification. The 
manager who lacks it will be, as sure as he fills his position, 
a monumental failure, and will build-up a mass of trouble 
for himself and his concern which will one day break out 
upon them. The swollen-headed official who thinks that 
tact is comprised of arrogance, superciliousness, and petty 
tyranny, is a fool to himself; but there are few such who 
have themselves had training in the shops and through the 
routine of every department of a gas-works. ‘“ Fortunate, 
“indeed,” says the President, “are those young men who 
“ are able to make a round of the different departments of 
“‘a large company for the purpose of training.” We do 
not know that a “ large’? company—a company as “ large,” 
for instance, as the South Metropolitan—is necessary for 
the purpose ; but (omitting the quantitative term) to submit 
the contrary to the President’s view would be to hold that 
an engineer or manager was properly equipped who had not 
derived practical experience of work and duties in every 
department of a gas undertaking. But the practical experi- 
ence apart, the training that includesa period of time work- 
ing with and among the men in every department—actually 
doing the work of the men, in companionship with them, 
and with all their daily environment—is the best possible 
way of knowing the men, and of learning how to manage 
them so as to obtain from them discipline and efficiency, 
and yet induce them to account their manager or other 
officer as one of the best of men, and more valuable still— 
superior officer though he be—one of the best of friends. 
There are methods of management that cut as severely as 
the whip. These methods are the most pronounced evi- 
dences of managerial inefficiency—whether in a chief or in 
a subordinate officer. 

However, the argument of Mr. Hewett is for the maxi- 
mum of suitable theoretical and practical knowledge for 
all ranks in an undertaking, in order to attain to the highest 
efficiency. This is the vein of thought running through 
the address, combined with the scope that the operations 
and activities of the industry afford. It is an old advocacy 
that urges the combination of the work of the engineer and 
the chemist. But oozing out of (so to speak) every pore of 
the address, we find the policy and practices of the South 
Metropolitan Company—a Company that has shown, in 
a somewhat remarkable manner, the scope that there is 
in the gas industry for the combination of the talents of 
the chemist, the physicist, and the engineer. To what end 
with this Company has the combination been directed ? 
To obtain the best possible from the coal carbonized, and 
to send to the consumer the best possible quality, irrespec- 
tive of the charge made to him—that is to say (excepting 
the rise in the price of gas due to the war), there has been 
a continual improvement in the quality of gas for the same 
long-established 2s. 2d. charged to the consumers. There 
are other concerns that work in a similar way; there are 
others that do not. The persevering work that has been done 
by the Chairman (Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc.) and staff 
of the Company in the matter of purification, by employing 
the process of catalysis, has become famed as something 
successfully accomplished—successful in result and cost. 
There is perhaps no gas undertaking in which the standard- 
izing of gas qualities is carried to the same length as in the 
case of the undertaking operating in South London. Mr, 
Hewett does not say this; it is our own observation. He 
supplies an illustration, however, apart from the purification 
from carbon bisulphide, when he points to the Company’s 
practice of removing from gas its naphthalene content to 
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below 1 grain per 100 cubic feet. Mr. Hewett does not see 
any reason why there should not be total removal, and sug- 
gests that all gas undertakings should completely remove 
the naphthalene from the gas, and simultaneously relieve 
the mains (by a vaporizing method) of the troublesome 
substance which may have been accumulating in them for 
years. Now that illuminating power is of little or no account, 
and as naphthalene in the proportion in which the trouble- 
some constituent is in the gas has almost infinitesimal effect 
on calorific power, there is no reason for its retention ; and 
so it might just as well be wholly removed. Of course, the 
mewer processes of carbonization—including the heavier 
charges in horizontal retorts—have largely reduced (in some 
cases, to almost a negligible degree) the naphthalene con- 
tent of the gas. Therefore, @ fortiori, there is no substantial 
cause for there being in time any trouble whatever from 
the elusive substance. Of this we are confident, that as 
progress has been made through the combined work of the 
chemist and the engineer, complaints on the part of con- 
sumers have become fewer than of old; and what has now to 
be done is,-by working for still higher improvement, to make 
consumers’ complaints become as old-fashioned as the han- 
som cab on our London streets. There is one further point 
in connection with the naphthalene question. When a con- 
sumer complains of a restricted supply of gas, a force-pump 
is used to clear his service. The deposit is thereby sent 
adrift in the canalization to possibly do damage to the supply 
elsewhere—maybe next door. Mr. Hewett sees little sense 
in this. Why not take a lesson from the vacuum cleaner, 
and extract the deposit? We see no particular case against 
this suggestion, other than that if such a method were 
adopted, a stopcock would be required at the junction of 
every service-pipe with the main; otherwise there would be 
trouble from the gas itself. 

Every improvement whatever its seat made in the gas 
industry shows fresh scope for additional work. All fresh 
competition that arises is also a stimulus to the suppression 
in our own operations of all uneconomy and to the realiza- 
tion of more that is profitable, so wiping out waste. This is 
being done in respect of sulphate of ammonia; fresh markets 
have still to be secured, and the utmost made of the present 
closing of the outlets for the surplus production of Germany. 
Upon this the eyes of the Chairman and Executive of the 
Sulphate of Ammonia Association are watchfully set, and 
we may depend that no opportunity will be missed. Nor 
will the great lesson of the present war be overlooked—we 
hope not even by agriculturists—that this country must in 
future be as internally self-reliant as its resources can make 
it. One of its resources is the production from the carbon- 
ization of its own coal of a plentiful supply of a rich ferti- 
lizer. More,food-stuffs will in future be required; and, as 
a means of protection, a greater provision of food-stuffs (not 
that we are now suffering from any shortage) must be made 
at home. However, the farther we go into the examination 
of the scope for profitable work within the gas industry, the 
larger it becomes; and that is our reading of the principal 
message of the Presidential Address before us. 
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Wanted, the Outstanding Twenty-One Per Cent. 

There is a healthy appearance about the report which the 
General Committee of the British Commercial Gas Association 
will present at the meeting, to be held to-day for business pur- 
poses only, of the representatives of the subscribers. Certain of 
the items constituting the report were noticed in our columns 
when the draft report of the Executive Committee was before us; 
but in the present document there is a point as to progress which 
is striking from two aspects. When a cause attracts to it in- 
fluential adherents, it may be taken for granted that there is 
something beneficial in it. From the very foundation of the 
B.C.G.A., we have never had the slightest fear that it would not 
enlist the sympathies and support of undertakings managed by 
men of good business capacity, which includes perception. The 
belief was not a mistaken one. Starting off with a membership of 
222 in March, 1912, the subscribing undertakings and firms have 
grown in number to 455; and this number embraces gas under- 
takings selling no less than 79 per cent. of the enormous output of 
gas in the United Kingdom. But the 21 percent. of gas sold that 
remains unrepresented is divided up among 1000 undertakings. 
This is a singular state of affairs; and it would be interesting to 
learn from their managements the reasons why they, representing 
only 21 per cent. of the gas sales, abstain from participating in 








organized publicity work which is supported by the 79 per cent. 
The undertakings and manufacturing firms—members of the 
Society of British Gas Industries—who have subscribed have 
spentin this combined publicity work no less than £50,000 in three 
years; and the whole industry has materially benefited from the 
expenditure, including the rooonon-subscribers. Strength cannot 
be infused into any part of a trading industry such as gas supply 
without every unit, the weaker ones more especially, feeling it. It 
should be remembered that the work of the organization is not 
only visible but invisible. It operates in ways that cannot even 
be approached by the individual concerns ; but the effects of what 
has been, and is proposed to be, done in this way are seen and 
felt. We know that at first a considerable number of concerns in 
the hands of local authorities abstained from contribution, owing 
to the fear of the expenditure being regarded in high quarters as 
other than legitimate ; but the Local Government Board auditors 
now pass such contributions as quite proper trading outlay. 
However, if there are any undertakings that do not wish to join 
the Association, they have a good opportunity of showing their 
sense of appreciation of what has been done by helping to 
liquidate the deficit still standing against the National Gas Exhi- 
bition. Among other points in the report is the surprising one that, 
despite the inactivity in the coke markets, and the need for open- 
ing up in most districts new outlets for coke, the literature 
prepared for the purpose has met with a comparatively poor 
demand. , 


The War and Advertising. 


Most men in business think they know how to advertise; 
there are comparatively few who really do. There are three 
simple rules which should be followed as far as the subject of 
advertisement will allow. The advertisement should be in matter 
and form attractive to the eye; it should be current in its char- 
acter; and it should never descend to the absurd. Business 
should be treated in a businesslike way. There is at least one 
European potentate, and even some British politicians who would 
have made splendid advertising experts. They know how to keep 
themselves in the limelight ; and they know just what will enable 
them to do so. Some advertisers fail through their erratic and 
unattractive system of advertising to keep their goods in the lime- 
light ; and they fail, too, in appreciating the value of continuity in 
keeping their names before possible customers. But the greatest 
failure among some advertisers is to hit upon happy methods for 
making use of current circumstance or seasonal condition in draw- 
ing notice to their goods. The British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion are very apt at this; and we must acknowledge it. The 
country is loaded, and it will, we fear, be over-loaded, with sick 
and wounded as one consequence of the war, and hospitals (perma- 
nent and emergency) and nursing homes this winter will want 
to be heated in the most wholesome manner, and will all need a 
plentiful supply of hot water. By the Association page advertise- 
ments have been issued in the daily papers headed “ Nursing the 
Wounded,” and pictorially illustrated. We were attracted by the 
heading of the advertisement and the picture below; and who 
would not be at this time? It is the best advertisement for gas 
heating and hot water supply by means of gas that we have seen 
for a long while. 


Science and the War. 


Close upon 120 of the pink of our scientific men, representing 
different sides of learning, have signed a manifesto constituting 
an answer to those University professors of Germany who have 
been exercising themselves spreading abroad a denunciation of 
Great Britain in connection with the genesis of the war. Their 
action shows that they are altogether misinformed as to the 
facts; and fundamental facts are the things above all others 
that a scientific man should protect himself upon. The German 
professors apparently did nothing of the kind before they gave 
expression to their views; and we do think that, when in time 
they learn the actual truth, they will despise both the German 
political and military systems that have dragged the honour of 
Germany in the mire, and have put upon the whole nation a 
character for barbarism which would have made darker the Dark 
Ages. Our representative scholars speak of the regret with 
which they see the names of German men of science, whom they 
respect, and with some of whom they are on terms of personal 
friendship, appended to the denunciation of the British ; and they 
can hardly believe that the denunciation voices their spontaneous 
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or considered opinion. As representing a great technically based 
industry, closely allied to science in so many ways, we can sub- 
scribe unreservedly to the concluding words of the British mani- 
festo: ‘‘ Never within our lifetime has this country been so united 
on any great political issue. We ourselves have a real and very 
deep admiration for German scholarship and science. We have 
many ties with Germany—ties of comradeship, of respect, and of 
affection. We grieve profoundly that, under the baleful influence 
of a military system and its lawless dreams of conquest, she 
whom we once honoured now stands revealed as the common 
enemy of Europe and of all peoples which respect the law of 
nations. We must carry on the war on which we have entered. 
For us, as for Belgium, it is a war of defence, waged for liberty 
and peace.” Under the cloak of friendship, religion, and com- 
merce, there has existed in the British Isles a system of German 
espionage, with preparations for war, which this country cannot 
easily forgive or forget. This war is the greatest eye-opener to 
German political and military methods which the people of this 
country, whatever may have been within the knowledge of their 
Government, have ever had. 


Grievances and Obstinacy. 


The people who are chiefly interested in the suppression of 
light in the streets and shops of London during the dark hours are 
the suppliers of the means by which it is obtained; and they are 
the people who, instead of complaining, have done their best to 
help the authorities. What is the good of complaining? Loyalty 
to country, and assistance to the authorities in its protection, have 
first claim upon us. Some people think otherwise. The Chis- 
wick innkeeper referred to last week was one such ; a few retailers 
of cheap jewellery, drapery, tobacco, and other commodities are 
also of the same mind. They stand in splendid isolation; and 
their selfishness as expressed in an excess of light ought to cause 
every Briton to boycott them. Shopkeepers with alien names 
are very jealous of their lighting ; and some of them have been 
among the most defiant, until police inspectors have made them 
feel that the lowering of the lights is no child’s game. Some 
tradesmen watch their competitors; and if they see that they 
have a light more than themselves in use, then by the unscrupulous 
prudence has been thrown to the winds, and there has been a 
restoration until their lighting shows anexcess. For open defiance 
a man named Prosser, the manager of the shop of one Samuel, 
a jeweller, of Hammersmith, takes the palm. At two or three 
visits, police inspectors compelled the reduction of the shop lights 
only to find more in use on a surprise visit a little later on. The 
excuse made was worthy of a man capable of playing such tricks 
at the back of the law, instead of respecting it. It was that no 
less than fifty lights were controlled by one switch, and so he could 
not, until the wires were disconnected, avoid using a number of 
lights. But the police had nevertheless managed to reduce the 
lights to comply with their requirements. The proper punishment 
for a recalcitrant of this kind would be to compel the complete 
closing of his shop for a period. This would bring him to his 
senses. The Magistrate wished he could impose a fine of £50; 
but he had to content himself with inflicting one amounting to 
a tenth part of the sum, with costs. 


More Illustration. 


Then an Oxford Street draper named Ruscoe has also been 
fined for stupidly refusing to extinguish two powerful electric 
lamps. His Counsel argued that he was nearly blind, and so 
unable to see the power of the lights. This was not a satisfactory 
excuse. He was not so blind that he did not know what lights 
other tradesmen had in use. He persisted in disobeying the con- 
trolling authority, and so was fined. Others who have grievances 
are restaurant keepers, who are mightily upset to find that they 
have been classed with public house keepers, in connection with 
the earlier closing orders. They claim to be suppliers of food, 
with the sale of intoxicating drink only as incident to a meal. 
Shopkeepers do not, generally speaking, mind closing earlier, and 
then extinguishing all their lights; but representation is being 
made to the authorities to bring about compulsory synchronous 
closing during the war, so as to ensure absolute fairness all 
round. People would shop when the shops were open ; and there 
would be little real inconvenience to the public by much earlier 
closing. The inconvenience would be to the gas and electricity 
Suppliers in the diminished aggregate of consumers’ accounts for 
what is normally the long-hour lighting season. 





RETIREMENT OF MR. C. STAFFORD ELLERY. 


It will be seen, from an announcement which appears elsewhere, 
that the Directors of the Bath Gas Company are inviting applica- 
tions for the position of Engineer and Manager. This action is 
consequent upon the approaching retirement of Mr. C. Stafford 
Ellery, who has been associated with the Company for thirty-five 
years, during which period the undertaking has made remarkable 
progress, of which Mr. Ellery has good reason to be proud. It 
speaks well for the management that the price of gasin Bath—an 
inland city—is only 1s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. The Directors 
highly appreciate Mr. Ellery’s services ; and, while relieving him 
of the responsibility of conducting the works, they will still have 
the advantage of his advice as Consulting Engineer. 

The retirement of Mr. Ellery removes from active service a 
member of the gas profession who has done good work on both 
the technical and commercial sides. The low price of his gas, to 
which reference has already been made, is one proof of this. He 
was born at Swansea, and served his articles with Mr. Thornton 
Andrews. In 1873, he was Secretary and Manager to the Neath 
Gas Company, whose undertaking was acquired by the Corpora- 
tion in 1874, and held the position till he obtained the appoint- 
ment at Bath. Before leaving Neath he constructed practically 
new works; while in those of which he is now relinquishing the 
supervision, he has carried out considerable extensions and 
alterations, including the introduction of regenerator furnaces, 
stoking machinery, and water-gas plant. He joined the British 
Association of Gas Managers in 1874, and passed into the Gas 
Institute, of which he was President in 1897 when the meeting 
was held in Bath. Two years previously he read a very useful 
paper in which he described some improvements in the methods 
of manufacturing sulphate of ammonia. He is a member of the 
present Institution of Gas Engineers. He is alsoa member of the 
Midland and Southern District Associations, and filled the posi- 
tion of President of both—of the former in 1891 and of the laiter in 
1910. The members of the Southern Association will have pleasant 
recollections of the visit paid to Bath daring Mr. Ellery’s presi- 
dency; for, by the kindness of the Directors of his Company, 
they were able not only to inspect the gas-works, but to enjoy 
the Board’s hospitality, and see some of the features of historic 
interest in the city. He is an associate member of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers; having -been elected in 1881. Mr. Ellery’s 
many professional friends will, we are sure, unite with us in wishing - 
him health and happiness in his retirement. 





DEATH OF MR. N. E. B. GAREY. 


Tue death occurred last Wednesday, in his eighty-ninth year, of 
Mr. Napoleon Edward Byron Garey, whose name was a few years 
ago familiar to readers of the “ JournaL” from his connection 
with Continental gas undertakings. 





Mr. Garey was born on Jan. 15, 1826, and was educated at 
Christ’s Hospital School. At the age of nineteen he was sent to 
Paris to improve his knowledge of French. The following year 
(1846) he went to Bologna (Italy) to assist in the carrying-out of 
new work—the erection of plant, a gasholder, &c. This was the 


_start in his business career; and, as representative of Messrs. 


Gregory, Goldsmid, and Co., the Union des Gaz, of Paris, &c., he 
subsequently had a long and varied experience in Continental gas 
business. He also acted in the capacity of Engineer or Manager 
at Bologna, Modena, and Genoa, in Italy, at Altona, in Germany, 
at Seville, in Spain, and at Cette and Nimes, in France. At the 
latter town he was Engineer and Manager of the gas-works, 
belonging to the Union des Gaz, from 1861 to 1872. His experi- 
ences in the early days in some of the towns mentioned were full 
of adventure, especially at Seville, where he met with a great deal 
of active opposition. In 1872 he was called to London to take 
up the duties of Secretary of the Continental Union Gas Com- 
pany, Limited. In 1877 he was elected a Director of the Com- 
pany, as also of the Union des Gaz in Paris ; and in 1896 was 
unanimously chosen as Chairman of the former Company, which 
post he resigned in January, 1899, on attaining his jubilee of ser- 
vice in the Union des Gaz and other Companies connected there- 
with. On his resignation, he was presented by the Directors of 
the Continental Union Gas Company and of the Union des Gaz 
with an illuminated address, in which, after enumerating his long 
and devoted service in the interest of the two Companies, his col- 
leagues expressed their regret that he could not acquiesce in their 
earnest desire that he should continue to preside at the delibera- 
tions of the Board. Mr. Garey attended the Board meetings, 
as a Director, up to the month of August, 1912, when, owing to 
declining health, he retired. 

Mr. Garey was also connected with the European Gas Com- 
pany, first as Auditor and then as Director; being elected to a 
seat on the Board in July, 1893. He gave considerable attention 
to the Company’s business, and his intimate knowledge of the 
special conditions affecting the gas industry on the Continent 
proved of great service. In November, 1900, he was elected 
Chairman, which position he relinquished in June, 1go1, in favour 
of Mr. R. Hesketh Jones. Mr. Garey eventually resigned his seat 
on the Board in April, 1910, carrying with him the esteem and 
keen regret of all his colleagues. He was appointed Auditor of 
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the Oriental Gas Company in December, 1883, was elected a 
Director in May, 1889, and resigned his seat in March, 1897. 

The funeral took place last Saturday at Elmers End Cemetery, 
and was attended by, among others, representatives of the above- 
mentioned Companies. Floral wreaths were sent by them as well 
as by various other companies. 


PERSONAL. 


The Blackpool General Purposes Committee decided on Thurs- 
day to confer the Freedom of the Borough on Alderman Warp 
and Alderman Matuer. Alderman Ward entered the Town 
Council in 1885. He is a member of the Fylde Water Board, 
and Chairman of the Highways Committee. Alderman Mather 
entered the Council in 1891. He is Chairman of the Street Light- 
ing Committee, and a member of the Fylde Water Board. 


Mr. ErNnEsT Scars, on leaving to take up his new position as 
Assistant-Engineer to the Rugby Gas Company, was last Satur- 
day presented by the Directors and officials of the Hampton 
Court Gas Company, in the presence of all the employees, with 
a gold half-hunter watch, suitably inscribed. There was also a 
silver fruit-stand for Mrs. Scears. The presentation was made 
by Mr. W. E. Price, the Engineer and Manager, who said Mr. 
Scears had been with the Company since 1898, having commenced 
by serving his articles under him. For some years past Mr. 
Scears had acted as his Chief Assistant, with the highest credit to 
himself; and he wished him every success in his future career. 
Mr. W. C. Lamb, the Secretary, also made some kind remarks; 
and Mr. Scears feelingly thanked all for their handsome presents. 











OBITUARY. 


The death occurred last Tuesday night of Mr. Joun WALLER, 
Chairman of the Ackworth, Purston, Featherstone, and Sharlston 
Gas Company. Mr. Waller, who was 67 years of age, was a well- 
known public man in South Yorkshire. 


One of the oldest and most highly respected inhabitants of 
Meltham recently passed away, at the age of eighty-two, in the 
person of Mr. Jonas Brook Hirst. He was for many years a 
Director of the Gas Company, before the undertaking passed into 





* the hands of the Local Board, of which he was a member. 


The death occurred last Friday morning, at his residence, Glen- 
dale, Belgrave Road, Oldham, of Mr. WiLt1AmM Nasu, a well- 
known figure in the gas-meter trade. Mr. Nash, who was 73 years 
of age, came to Oldham from London in 1874, to take the man- 
agement of the Gas-Meter Company’s branch in Union Street. 
Owing to failing health, he retired from this position a little over 
two years ago, being succeeded by his son, Mr. W. A. Nash. The 
deceased had a wide circle of friends, among whom he was held 
in high esteem. 








Society of British Gas Industries. 

The Autumn General Meeting of the Society will be held at the 
Trocadero Restaurant on Wednesday of next week, Nov. 4. The 
Secretary (Mr. Arthur L. Griffith) intimates that owing to the war 
the usual dinner will be dispensed with on this occasion. The 
proceedings will commence with luncheon at 1.30 p.m., and the 
general business meeting will start at 3 o’clock. Half-an-hour 
later, the Chairman of the Council (Mr. J. W. Broadhead, 
M.1.Mech.E., of Elland) will deliver his Address; and this will be 
followed by a discussion of the various points he will be raising. 
The proceedings will close with afternoon tea at 4.45 p.m., on the 
invitation of the Chairman of the Council. 


Surface Combustion. 


We recently received from “ Bonecourt Surface Combustion,” 
Limited, of Victoria Street, S.W., a copy of a new booklet issued 
by them on the subject of surface combustion—patent rights 
governing the use of which throughout the world are held by the 
Company and their associates and affiliated companies. The 
subject of fuel economy is, of course, of first-rate importance ; 
and as great care has been taken to ensure accuracy in the 
figures and information given, the booklet is one that claims, as 
it will certainly receive, careful consideration. The first matter 
dealt with is the science of combustion; and here much useful 
data will be found, beginning with an explanation of the relations 
existing between the English and Continental units. Then the 
Bonecourt system is described; and from the later pages the 
reader is able to find out all about the various types of Bonecourt 
furnaces and boilers. The easy understanding of the letterpress 
is much facilitated by a large number of photographic and dia- 
grammatic illustrations. Another feature of the booklet which de- 
serves special mention—and one which is not connected exclusively 
with the object under discussion—is a table of conversion factors. 
This will prove of value to very many of those into whose hands 
the compilation finds its way. It should, perhaps, be pointed out 
that “ Bonecourt Surface Combustion” is a parent company, and 
does not undertake the manufacture of Bonecourt apparatus, or 
enter into contracts for its supply. This is done by licensees. 








THE GAS INDUSTRY AND THE WAR. 


A Reuter telegram from Amsterdam last Wednesday announced 
that two days before the German garrison seized at Selzaete, near 
Ghent, a tar-refinery belonging to a British firm—that of Messrs. 
Burt, Boulton, and Haywood, Limited. On the Wednesday morn. 
ing two German naval officers called at the office of the refinery 
and confiscated a considerable quantity of oil, which, presumably, 
is to serve as fuel for German warships. 


In the course of a letter to “The Times” in the early part 
of last week, taking what is no doubt the “ minority view” of 
the matter, Professor E. Ray Lankester said: “ Unless I am (as I 
admit is possible) under a misapprehension, the extinction of 
lights in the streets of London which has recently been enforced 
does not originate with the military authorities, but is an attempt 
on the part of the civil authorities to do something which some 
one among them thinks, rightly or wrongly, may help to render 
large and important buildings in London less likely to be success- 
fully attacked by bombs dropped by hostile aircraft than they 
would be were the streets lit up at night as in ordinary times. It 
seems to me to such an extent doubtful as to whether the danger 
of successful attack is diminished by the extinction of the general 
lighting of London that the proceeding does not justify the 
serious danger and suffering which it certainly causes to the in- 
habitants of London. Not only is there danger of street acci- 
dents, but in suburban districts necessarily an immunity for 
criminals, who may take advantage of the darkness. But a more 
serious result than either of these is, I think, the creation of 
depression and a certain brooding terror in a population already 
subjected to a severe strain by the horrors of war. If it were 
possible without serious danger to keep the streets as fully illu- 
minated as in times of peace, and even to increase the number of 
lamps at scattered centres, it would, I venture to think, help to 
maintain a cheerful and reasonable frame of mind among us. 
» « + Onaclear bright night there would be little greater diffi- 
culty in selecting points for attack when the street-lamps and 
shop-lights were extinguished than when they were brightly 
burning. In fog no choice could be made by the hostile airman. 
The presence or absence of lights in the streets could make little 
difference to him. He could at any time, lights or no lights, locate 
such a vast area as London and drop his bombs with a certainty 
of doing damage with them—somewhere. . If the present 
order for the extinction of lights is due to the initiative of really 
competent and high authority, I have no more to say. But if itis 
merely a well-intentioned experiment, I venture to urge that those 
in authority should consider more carefully than perhaps they 
have done the great disadvantages which it presents in its action 
upon the spirit and temper—what is sometimes called ‘the 
morale ’—of the population.” 


Also taking the line that the restricted lighting regulations are 
superfluous, Mr. Horatio Saqui followed on Saturday with a letter 
to the “ Pall Mall Gazette” in these terms: “ While no one would 
complain of the darkening of London at a time like this, if the 
steps taken were absolutely necessary, my object in writing is to 
show that the contrary is the case. Why do the authorities not 
encircle London at a distance of (say) Epping Forest, with search- 
lights, which should be lighted every night on the look out for the 
possible enemy; the men in charge of these searchlights to be in 
communication by touching a button with all the light works of 
London and the men stationed at the searchlights in London 
itself (which should not be lighted)? On the signal being given 
‘Zeppelins approaching,’ London could be plunged into total 
darkness, and simultaneously the central searchlights could play 
on the sky. I do not think in that event they would get near 
enough to London to do any damage before they were wiped out 
of existence.” Mr. Saqui does not say anything as to the incon- 
venience that might arise when the gas supply was turned on 
again at the distributing stations. 


Discussing the question of Germany’s motor fuel in wartime, 2 
correspondent of the “ Manchester Guardian” says: For further 
supplies of motor fuel, Germany will turn to benzol. It is as good 
as petrol, and she makes it herself, both for various industrial 
purposes and for motor fuel. This has been a growing industry 
in Germany; and she may surprise us by a further sudden ex- 
pansion of it. Benzol is obtained as a bye-product from coke- 
ovens. In England only about one-third of such ovensare really 
adapted for benzol recovery; in Germany every oven is. In 1907 
she only produced rather less than 2,000,000 gallons of benzol, 
and bought about 1,500,000 gallons from us. By 1g11 her pro- 
duction had risen to over 6,000,000 gallons, and she only took 
140,000 gallons from us. Even if the rgr1 figures have not been 
improved upon, Germany cannot starve for motor fuel while her 
coke-ovens are working. To keep them working, however, entails 
a supply of coal; and we do not know what her stocks or present 
output are. It needs 17 tons of coal to produce a gallon of benzol, 
or 8,000,000 tons a month to maintain the normal benzol supply (02 
the 1911 figures). With her men mostly fighting and her ports 
closed, can she find the coal and the labour? Probably not; but 
if she was preparing for war as long ago as most people think, 
she doubtless laid in stocks of both coal and benzol. In 1912 the 
German Government ordered a plant capable of producing 
6,000,000 gallons of benzol per annum, and three months ago they 
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prohibited the export of benzol to France. It is unlikely, there- 
fore, that Germany neglected to stock benzol (or the coal to make 
it) as one of the sinews of the war that was to be. 


“No more splendid response in Southall has,” says a local 
paper, “* been so voluntarily made from week to week to the Prince 
of Wales’s Fund than that of the employees of the Southall 
Gas-Works. During the seven weeks’ collection, no less a sum 
than £97 10s. 7d. has been raised. Towards this total the em- 
ployees themselves have contributed the magnificent sum of 
£83 2s. 5d. by collections on the works. The remaining £15 8s. 2d. 
is the result of theefforts of the Southall Gas-Works Band (under 
their Bandmaster, Mr. J. W. Gray), who have on several occasions 
played programmes of music in aid of the fund.” 


The Lord Mayor of Hull has issued a notice to the citizens 
stating that the War Office have determined to curtail the light- 
ing ofthecity. The city authorities, he says, have therefore decided 
to reduce the street lighting to the traffic-safety minimum in all 
thoroughfares. The brilliant lighting of shops, theatres, cinema 
palaces, &c., as a special danger to the city, should be discontinued. 
He appeals to the inhabitants to assist the authorities to oarry out 
the instructions of the War Office by discontinuing for the present 
the use of all outside lighting, and by reducing the illumination of 
windows as much as possible. 


There was again a good deal of activity shown by the Lancashire 
County Constabulary at Darwen last week-end, when eight German 
employees of the contractors for the new Munich gas-making 
plant were arrested and taken to the local police station for in- 
quiries. The men were taken from the gas-works (where they 
were working) and were courteously treated in every respect. It 
is understood, says our Manchester correspondent, that although 
the men were taken to the local lock-up, they will not be brought 
before the Magistrates, but will be conveyed to a concentration 
camp at Lancaster or Wakefield. It transpired that five of the 
workmen were German Army Reservists. 


At the meeting of the Slough Gas Company last Thursday, the 
sum of £25 was voted to the local War Relief Fund, and it was 
decided to supply to the Belgian refugees free gas for lighting 
purposes. 


Atthemonthly meeting of the Hinckley Urban District Council 
last Tuesday, it was stated that a request had been received from 
the Hinckley District Relief Committee that gas might be supplied 
free to a house which had been taken for Belgian refugees. It 
was decided that this should be done, and also that the general 
district and water rates in respect of the house should be re- 
mitted so long as the refugees remained in it. It was intimated 
that the Relief Committee were expecting to take other houses in 
the town for the accommodation of refugees, and they asked for 
the same privileges in respect of them when occupied. It was 
agreed to supply gas and remit the rates as requested. 


_ At a recent meeting of the Newcastle (Staffs.) Town Council, 
it was resolved that all men in the employ of the Gas and Water 
Departments engaged in serving the Crown during the war be 
allowed leave of absence, and that they be reinstated on their 
return; also that half-wages be paid to them, or to such other 
person or persons as they may appoint during the period of their 
enforced absence. 





The Ashton-in-Makerfield Gas Department have passed a re- 
solution bringing to the notice of the Government the consensus 
of opinion in the township in favour of making adequate provision 
out of State funds so that the minimum allowance for depen- 
dants of all men who have joined the Colours, men permanently 
injured, and dependants of those killed or lost through the war, 
shall be £1 per week for mother, wife, or dependant, and 5s. for 
each child, up to fourteen years of age in the case of a boy, and 
sixteen years of age in the case of a girl. 


The Dowson-Mason Gas Plant Company, of Levenshulme, 
Manchester, have granted a local Rifle Corps the use of one of 
their large engineering sheds for the purpose of drilling local 
residents and imparting to them a knowledge of military duties in 
the event of invasion. 





The staff and employees of the Lisburn (co. Antrim) Gas De- 
partment have forwarded several handsome periodical subscrip- 
tions to the local auxiliary of the National Relief Fund. 


_ The Heywood Town Council have approved the action of the 
“ng Committee in resolving that the wages of any employees in 

¢ Department who have volunteered for active or home service 
ri made up in full, after taking into account all allowances due 
0 them from the Army or Navy, as the case may be, 





Ps the fortnightly meeting of the Oldham Gas Committee it 
Mo greg: decided not to purchase goods from two par- 
a i r irms during the war, it being contended that there was 
n element of German interest in these firms. 





ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





THE London County Council are beginning to put on their 
armour ready for the parliamentary prosecution of the project 
which, it is considered by their experts, is the correct one for 
knocking into shape and co-ordinating 
the electricity supply of the Metropolis 
and the suburbs. The advisory experts, 
it will be remembered, were Messrs. Merz and M‘Lellan; and the 


proposals embodied in their report are of a type which, other 
expert opinion believes, will land London into a beautiful financial 
mess, and do nothing in the end towards cheapening the supply 
of current to the consumers. The policy formulated is to produce 
working economy by generating plant concentration, and to swallow 
that economy by setting up expensive technical and administrative 
machinery. This eccentric policy has been previously tried in 
other directions; and the net balance has not been favourable as 
an exemplification of how todo such things. The County Council 
have resolved to hold a special meeting on the roth prox., to 
deliberate over the promotion of legislation for the purpose of 
obtaining parliamentary sanction to their scheme, regarding the 
details of which (although something is known as to the frame- 
work) nothing much has yet transpired. The Council are aware 
that outside their body the first steps have already been taken 
towards the massing of forces to oppose them when the scheme 
comes forward. Even the Borough Councils are standing aloof, 
and not according the support which the Spring Gardens author- 
ities were hoping to receive from them. The borough authorities 
naturally submit that sufficient information has not yet been vouch- 
safed them for any definite formation of opinion asto whether or not 
the scheme will be beneficial. Itis not sufficient that Mr. Merz and 
his collaborator should say that it will be. They are not the only 
peb les on the electrical expert beach. It will be no use the County 
Council showing any disposition to behave in any Germanic or 
despotic manner, because the Borough Councils and the Elec- 
tricity Companies will not stand it. Any sign of high-handedness 
will cause the latter to become allies in this matter; and the 
County Council will then become the Germany of the situation. 
The scheme which the Council’s experts thought would be accept- 
able is looked upon by some not indifferent judges as, under exist- 
ing circumstances, a piece of elaborate folly. Just as it is a long 
way to Tipperary, so is the scheme considered to provide a very 
long path to ultimate economy contributing to a material reduc- 
tion of prices to the consumers below those now charged. 


The visit which the writer of “ Electricity 
Supply Memoranda” paid to the Romano 
grill-room the other week, and the state- 
ment of the plain facts that the sign of 
the “ Electric-Grill ” had been removed, and the grill-room closed 


down, have highly perturbed members of the Electrical Press. So 
much so that the funny man who indulges in a cheap form of 
wit (which must excite pity rather than laughter) on the semi- 
technical paper known as the “ Electrician” has had the courtesy 
to apply to the writer of “ Electricity Supply Memoranda” the 
term “l—r.” No matter from that particular source. Then the 
“Electrical Times” man appears to have gone post-haste to 
Romano’s, or to some other quarter, to inquire whether there was 
any truth in the fact that the electric-grill room had been closed, 
and in the random shot we made that this might foreshadow the 
ousting of the grill, and the substitution of some other grill with 
a different form of fuel. It was found by our contemporary’s man 
that it was true the “ Electric-Grill” sign had been removed, and 
the room closed; but he asserts that there is no idea of evicting 
the grill itself. He states that the only cause for the closing of 
the room is that the war has occasioned serious shrinkage of the 
staff, and that when the war is over, or rather when “normal 
conditions” return, the room will be again opened for business. 
What do our friends mean by the war causing serious shrinkage 
in the staff? Is London so far depleted of chefs that Romano’s 
could not get one to run the electric-grill, or does the grill require 
a cook-electrician to manipulate it? It seems a great pity if this 
is the reason, because there are a fair number of Britishers in 
want ofa job. There is another point. When the grill was first 
introduced, it caused the chops to perspire at such a rate that the 
dripping, at the electrically reported market price of the day, was 
sufficient to pay for the current used in giving them their Turkish 
bath. Therefore, to close the grill-room is, accepting the facts 
as originally electrically stated, an act of great uneconomy on the 
part of Romanos. If the dripping-making process were carried 
but a little farther, they could pay not only for the current used, 
but for the raw material in the shape of meat. Perhaps, however, 
the real secret of the closing of the room is that the price of drip- 
ping has also fallen on account of the war. The war has much 
to be charged against it; but whether it has had any evil effect 
on the price of dripping, the market reports in the daily papers 
fail to inform us. 


Storm Next Session. 


The Romano 
Electric-Grill. 


The “ Electrical Review ” has been using 
its microscope again, and has found that 
a mail train caught fire near Ballinluig 
It states that a gas-cylinder exploded, and caused 
It is added that no particulars are 


* Lest we Forget.” 


on Oct. 2. 
serious injuries to the guard. 
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available to show whether the explosion was the cause or the 
result of the fire. Will the “ Electrical Keview ’’ explain why it 
requires particulars to show it whether the explosion was the 
“‘ cause” of the fire. It would be highly interesting to hear our 
learned contemporary explain how a gas-cylinder of the kind used, 
and at the contained pressure, could explode without an admix- 
ture of air with the gas, and without some flame. The paragraph 
appeared in the “ Review” on Oct. 16. Two days before “ Elec- 
trical Industries’ announced that, on the previous Sunday after- 
noon, a train was brought to rest, between Wimbledon Park and 
Southfields stations on the District Railway, by a “ violent elec- 
tric fire” under the leading coach. The reporter used emphatic 
expressions about it. “ Violent” will have been observed; and 
then another weighty one comes when he says that an “enormously 
powerful arc’’ was formed between the collector shoe situated 
at the other end of the carriage and part of the grounded metal 
work associated with the axle-box or thereabouts. Messengers 
were sent to Southfields station in order to cut off the current. 
“ Dense volumes” of brown smoke enveloped the carriages. The 
passengers were removed and lowered on to the line—by what 
means is not stated. Local residents, armed with garden spades, 
shovelled quantities of earth into the seat of the fire; but these 
efforts were not strikingly successful so long as the power re- 
mained on. The arc would be extinguished for a moment only to 
strike across with equal intensity. After about fifteen minutes— 
they were exciting minutes—the power was shut off from the sec- 
tion of the line, and the electric fire was then extinguished. The 
“ Review ” ought to call Major Pringle’s attention to this matter, 
and should seriously urge him to have electric traction abolished, 
because (if we recollect aright) the famous “ Lest we Forget ” article 
assured us a time ago fhat the writer of the effusion had horrible 
nights as the result of train fires, though there has been no 
similar confession as to any personal nocturnal disturbances 
owing to the great mine explosion in Wales, in which hundreds 
of poor fellows’ lives were sacrificed, and the cause of which (the 
evidence indicated unerringly) was a small electric current. 


There is quite a mass of electrical liti- 


Litigation. gation entered for the Michaelmas sit- 
tings; and the combatants mean serious 
business. The case in which we shall be most concerned is that 


which brought from Mr. Justice Sargant a lucid and convincing 
examination of the points involved in the arraignment of the 
Long Eaton District Council by the local Gas Company for act- 
ing ultra vires in respect of certain conditions and charges to 
factories for current—the conditions differentiating between the 
charge for power to those factories which used current for light- 
ing and those which did not. Mr. Justice Sargant found in favour 
of the contention of the Gas Company, whose factory lighting 
business was suffering from the preferential treatment of electric 
wer users who also employed electric current for lighting. The 
Iford case in which the Gas Company charge the District Coun- 
cil with exceeding their electricity supply powers in the matter of 
preferential charging, and exercise of hiring practices not statu- 
torily authorized, has not (it appears) been listed for these sit- 
tings. There is a large amount of lamp patent litigation; and 
there is to be an appeal by Messrs. Kirkland and Capper against 
the decision in the action with the War Office, which raised the 
interesting question as to the liability of consulting engineers under 
contracts. The case was heard by Mr. Justice Lawrence; and it 
will be within the recollection of readers that the consulting engi- 
neers did not leave the Courts in the manner they had desired. 


The members of the Southampton Town 
Council cannot somehow get out of 
their minds the report of Sir;John Snell 
and Mr. Ernest Edmonds. It has now 
been referred to the Electricity Committee for their report; but, as 
the experts’ report whitewashed the Committee, the reference 
by the Council seems more like a joke than a serious piece of 
business. Previous allusions to the subject have given our 
readers an indication as to the contents of the document. It is 
the cost of obtaining the opinions of Sir John Snell and his col- 
league that now worries. The total cost (including £21 for work 
performed by the Department’s own staff) amounted to (621. 
When this account came before the Electricity Committee, they 
were greatly surprised. Probably they said unpleasant things 
among themselves. The members of the Council were also 
amazed ; so that surprise was not an isolated but a unanimous 
matter. Of course, experts do not work for nothing; no one 
expects them todo so. But Mr. Councillor Lewis, at a recent 
meeting of the Council, expressed the opinion that the cost of the 
report was exorbitant. An account of the proceedings in a lecal 
paper does not suggest that any member of the Council took ex- 
ception to the descriptive statement. An alderman, too, asserted 
that, if the printing of the report had been done locally, £100 
would have been saved. The question of total cost was apparently 
an unsavoury one, and no one other than the members who 
made protest wished to touch it. The Town Clerk thought it 
hardly fair to ask him to deal with the matter; and the Mayor 
made a few commonplace remarks as to the desirability of the 
report being of an exhaustive character. The Council agreed to 
pay the account rather than have further trouble over it ; but the 
incident made it clear that a feeling of dissatisfaction generally 
existed in regard to the amount. 


The Cost of 
a Report. 








The roll of electrical fatalities continues 
tolengthen. Among recent fatalities, there 
is the case of a boy who was killed at a 
slag-works at Middlesbrough, owing to electric shock through his 
coming into contact with live wires. The death of the boy. brought 
out the necessity of, in the case of electric shock, not discontinuing 
artificial respiration until the arrival of a doctor. Whenever a 
person is bowled over from this cause, artificial respiration should 
be persevered with, although the man may be apparently dead. 
In this case, the doctor said it was manifest that artificial respira- 
tion had been resorted to by the workmen for a short time. The 
factory inspector (Mr. T. K. Evans) thereupon stated that he had 
known a great many cases of men being brought back to con- 
sciousness by continued artificial respiration ; and he considered 
the patient’s chance of resuscitation a poor one once the efforts 
in this direction had been relaxed. The Coroner did not blame 
the men for ceasing attempts at artificial respiration, although he 
thought it would have been wiser if they had gone on until the 
doctor arrived. While the factory inspector has known a great 
many cases where men have been brought back to consciousness 
by continued artificial respiration, we have no doubt that he, like 
ourselves, have also known a “ great many ” where unfortunately 
the opposite has been the case. 

The warnings and rules recently issued 
by the british Fire Prevention Committee, 
relating to danger from fire in emergency 
hospitals and convalescent homes, emphasize the point that gas- 
lighting arrangements give a greater protection from fire through 
the senses than electric-lighting arrangements. One can see and 
smell immediately where there is danger with gas ; one cannot see 
where there is danger with electricity. The prevention of fire 
with the latter is more a question of good fortune than anything 
else. With gas, a taper or electric lighter is advised; of course, 
one of the several automatic lighting and extinguishing arrange- 
ments could be applied, and complete convenience be obtained. 
In the case of electric lighting, “on the slightest sign of heat or 
smell from a flexible wire, the wire should be unplugged or switched 
off.” It does not, however, always happen that anyone is in the 
room when heat and smell arise from an electric wire. The heat 
and smell are sometimes occasioned at night time, and then— 
well it is a spark, or a beam in a chimney, or something else, but 
never an electric wire. When people are in bed, they are not 
using tapers, electric-lighters, or anything else for the ignition of 
gas; but the operations of electric current during the hours of 
human repose are not always certain or reliable. On no account, 
adds the Fire Prevention Committee, “ should electric bed-warmers 
be used.” For emergency hospitals, another good rule would be: 
* Do not rely absolutely on electric light, as it might pop out at a 
most inopportune time for both doctor and patient.” 


Artificial Respiration. 


Hospital Lighting. 








Naphthalene as a Motor Fuel. 


According to this month’s number of “ Engineering Review,” 
the use of naphthalene is among the suggested and practicable 
solutions of the motor-fuel problem. The great advantage of 
naphthalene is its cheapness; the great objection to its use lies 
in the fact that it is solid at ordinary temperatures. Hence pro- 
vision has to be made for melting the fuel before it can be passed 
into the carburettor. This heating may conveniently be etfected 
by jacketing the fuel reservoir and downtake pipes with a frac- 
tion of the exhaust gases, or circulating water from the engine 
cylinders. The fuel crystals may conveniently be placed in a 
gauze strainer so that molten material may escape readily with- 
out clogging the apparatus. It is necessary to run on petrol or 
benzol till the naphthalene container and passages from it to the 
carburettor have been melted free. This warming usually occu- 
pies ten or fifteen minutes. Naphthalene has a calorific value of 
about 17,400 B.Th.U. per pound; and, owing to its high carbon 
content (93°7 per cent.), it requires a large volume of air to complete 
combustion. Experiments in the use of this fuel in motors have 
been confined chiefly to France. Tests on a Renault taxi driven 
by a two-cylinder 12 H.P. naphthalene engine show an average 
fuel consumption of } lb. per mile during a round trip of 65 miles 
and 22 to 26 miles per hour between St. Germain and Vernon. 
The exhaust was smokeless, and no cylinder deposit formed. In 
a 72 H.P. Schneider naphthalene locomotive, used in the Creuzot 
works, naphthalene is melted by water taken at boiling point 
from the cylinder jackets. Any steam formed rises throvgh the 
cab to a double-bow roof radiator, which is so arranged that the 
condensate flows back into the circulating system. 


The Eastern and North Eastern District Meeting of the Insti- 
tution of Municipal Engineers will be held at Lincoln next Satur- 
day, when a few items of formal business will be transacted before 
luncheon ; and the afternoon will be spent in visiting the water- 
tower and the Bracebridge Reservoir and the gas and electricity 
works. Mr. John Carter, the Gas Engineer, Mr. Stanley Clegg, 
the Electrical Engineer, Mr. Horobin, the Water-Works Engineer, 
and the City Engineer and Surveyor (Mr. Robert A. MacBralr, 
M.Inst.C.E.) have granted all facilities for visiting their various 
undertakings, and will, if possible, conduct the parties round or 
arrange for their deputies to do so. 
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WATER LEGISLATION FOR 1914. 


In preceding issues of the “ JournaL ” the principal features of 
the Gas Acts for the past session have been indicated. We now 
deal with the measures relating to water supply, taking first those 
promoted by companies. 


The Bristol Water Company have obtained authority to raise 
additional capital to an amount not exceeding £100,000, including 
premiums, by the issue of new preference shares or stock, the 
dividend on which is to be limited to 5 per cent. per annum. They 
may also borrow to the extent of one-fourth of the additional 
capital raised at the time of borrowing. By their Bill, the Com- 
pany sought to raise the amount named as either ordinary or 
preference capital. The Act differs from the Bill in containing 
clauses relating to the supply of premises used otherwise than as 
private dwelling-houses only, and the charging of differential 
rates. There is also one for the protection of the Bristol Cor- 
poration and the Guardians of the Poor with respect to the 
supply of water to all or any of the buildings or premises com- 
prising or forming part of any workhouse, asylum, or other public 
institution of a similar character, vested in them, and situated 
within the Company’s limits of supply. Such buildings or pre- 
mises are to be deemed a “ private dwelling-house” within the 
meaning of their Acts and of any Act wholly or partially incor- 
porated therewith. For a supply of water by meter for domestic 
and other purposes the Company may charge on the trade scale 
for the time being in force; and for a supply for domestic pur- 
poses, with, in addition, a supply by meter for other purposes, 
they are also to charge on their trade scale—in each case plus 
meter-rent. For the supply by meter of premises used otherwise 
than only as private dwelling-houses, the Company may charge 
not exceeding 2s. per 1000 gallons, together with meter-rent. 

|Parliamentary Agent: Mr. J. Kennedy.| 

Authority has been given to the Market Rasen Water Company 
to construct new works and raise more capital. The new works 
comprise three reservoirs in the parish of Tealby, in the rural 
district of Caistor, and a like number of aqueducts; and five 
years are granted for their completion. The Company are 
authorized to hold lands for protecting their works, to lay pipes 
in private strects, to make bye-laws for the prevention of waste, 
and to sell water by measure at a price not exceeding 1s. 6d. per 
1000 gallons ; also to sell meters and sell or supply fittings. The 
amount of additional capital specified is £7500, the dividend on 
which is to be 7 per cent. per annum. Power is given to borrow 
to the extent-of one-third of the original share capital authorized 
by the Company’s Act of 1875 and of the amount of additional 
capital raised at the time of borrowing, including any premiums 
realized thereon ; also to create debenture stock. The Directors 
may appoint one or more of their body to be Managing Director 
or Directors, at a remuneration to be fixed by them, determine 
the remuneration of the Secretary, and acquire and let houses 
and other buildings for any persons in their employ. [ Parliamen- 
tary Agents: Messrs. Lewin, Gregory, and Anderson.| 

_ The Act of the West Gloucestershire Water Company autho- 
tizes the construction of new works, the extension of the limits of 
supply, and other matters. The new works comprise a pumping- 
station in the parish of Shipton Moyne, in the county of Gloucester, 
a service reservoir in the parish of Dyrham and Hinton, three 
Pipe-lines, and an access road. Seven years are granted for their 
completion. The extended limits of supply include several of the 
parishes in the rural districts of Chippenham, Chipping Sodbury, 

Malmesbury, Tetbury, and Thornbury. Certain parishes in the 
rural district of Clutton are by the Act excluded from the limits; 
and the section of the Company’s Order of 1911 sanctioning a 
supply of water to them by the Clutton Rural District Council 
is repealed, The water-rates in the new limits are not to exceed 
those charged in the old ones. The Company may raise addi- 
tional capital to the amount of £170,000, including premiums. 

The portion issued as ordinary capital will bear 7 per cent. divi- 

dend, and that issued as preference capital, which is not to ex- 

ceed one-half, 5 per cent. Borrowing powers to the extent of a 

third are given, as well as authority to create debenture stock. 

T he Act contains a clause enabling the Company to purchase by 

agreement the water undertaking of the Malmesbury Rural Dis- 

trict Council situated in the parish of Sherston, Wilts, or that of 
way local authority within the extended limits of supply. Pro- 

: ‘sion Is made for the appointment of a Managing-Director, and 

sd the determination of the Secretary’s remuneration by the 

oard, | Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Sherwood and Co.]| 


Powers in regard to the supply of water have been granted to 
the following local authorities. 


b Ley Abertillery and District Water Board are authorized to 
ul'd an additional reservoir, for compensation purposes, in the 
sie of Llanclieu, in the rural district of Hay, in the county of 
ce — It will be formed by means of a dam or embankment 
- se 4 valley through which runs the stream known as the 
Aftes = awr; and ten years are allowed for its construction. 
visions 1e completion of the Helyg reservoir, certain specified pro- 
ace in regard to compensation water are to apply. The Board 
cad ee to borrow for the purchase of lands and easements 
i 2 construction of works the sum of £250,000 to be repaid 
y years. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Lees and Co.] 











The Corporation of Barnsley have been granted more time for 
constructing the Knoll Brook Water-Works and an enlargement 
of their powers with respect to the water undertaking. The time 
limited by the Corporation Water Act of 1900 for carrying out 
the works named is extended for seven years from the passing of 
the Act, when it is to cease so far as the uncompleted works are 


concerned. It is enacted that the words “ annual value,” in sec- 
tion 28 of the Barnsley Local Board Act, 1862, shall mean the 
“gross estimated rental” of the premises, as ascertained by the 
valuation list in force at the commencement of the quarter in 
which the water-rent accrues. Authority is given to borrow 
£12,000 for the construction of the Knoll Brcok works, a like sum 
for making additional filter-beds, and £6000 for new mains and 
other purposes—the first amount to be repaid within sixty years, 
the other two within thirty-five years from the date or dates of 
borrowing. The Act sanctions the consolidation of the water- 
works loans already authorized ; and so much of them as remained 
outstanding on March 31 last is to be repaid within thirty-five 
years from that date. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Torr, 
Durnford, and Co.) 

The Rural District Council of Valley, in the county of Angle- 
sey, have obtained authority to construct water-works for supply- 
ing the parish of Llanfaelog. It is proposed in their Act to 
take water from the Bodsuran stream and other streams and 
springs in its neighbourhood; and the works will comprise an 
impounding reservoir on the stream named, a service reservoir in 
the parish of Llanfaelog, one or more filter-beds, seven aqueducts 
or pipe-lines, a road improvement, and a footpath diversion. 
Fifteen years are allowed for the completion of the impounding 
reservoir and one of the aqueducts, and ten years for the rest. 
For a period of five years from the date upon which the Council 
commence to supply water, the price to be charged is 8s. 8d. 
where the annual rack-rent of the premises does not exceed £5; 
where it is above this, 15 per cent. upon the rent. After the 
period named, the rates specified are to be charged upon the 
gross estimated rental. For every additional closet beyond the 
first, the Council are allowed to charge up to 5s. per annum ; for 
every fixed 50-gallon bath up to 7s. 6d.; and for one of greater 
capacity, such sum as they may think fit. Authority is given to 
increase the water-rates, with the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, should this be necessary for meeting the estimated 
expenditure of the undertaking. The charge for a measured 
supply is not to exceed 2s. per 1000 gallons. Should the quantity 
of water obtainable from the works authorized exceed that needed 
for the area specified, the Council may use the excess for the 
supply of any contributory place within their district, subject to 
such terms and conditions as may be approved by the Local 
Government Board. The Council have power to borrow £20,000 
for the purchase of land and the construction of works, and £2500 
for mains and service-pipes; the former to be repaid in sixty, 
and the latter within thirty, years from the date of borrowing. 
For raising any further money, the consent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board will be necessary. The Council are empowered to 
sell meters and supply fittings. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. 
Sharpe, Pritchard, and Co.| 

The Act of the Mexborough Urban District Council authorizes 
them to acquire the undertaking of the Mexborough and District 
Water Company, Limited, and make further provision in regard 
to the supply of water. The purchase is to be by agreement, or 
failing this by arbitration, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Lands Clauses Acts. The Council are to pay the costs incurred 
by the Company in promoting their Bill of the past session, which 
was not proceeded with ; also the costs and expenses of winding- 
up the undertaking—the latter not to exceed 50 guineas. The 
Company’s officers not retained by the Council are to be compen- 
sated. The Company are to pay outgoings and be entitled to all 
receipts up to the transfer, and are to maintain the undertaking 
till this takes place. The water limits are the district of the 
Council. The rates for the supply of water for domestic purposes 
range from 7} down to 6 per cent. per annum on the rack-rent or 
annual value, as the case may be, with the usual extras for an 
additional water-closet beyond the first and for fixed baths. The 
charge for water sold by measure is not to exceed 1s. per 1000 
gallons; but the Council are authorized to charge such minimum 
sum, not exceeding 1os., as they may prescribe in respect of the 
water supplied in any quarter of a year. Powers are given to 
sell meters and supply materials ; also to sell water in bulk. The 
Council may borrow the amount required to pay the purchase- 
money and their incidental expenses; and they are allowed forty- 
five years within which to repay it. For raising any further 
moneys necessary for the purposes of the Act, the consent of 
the Local Government Board will have to be obtained. [ Parlia- 
mentary Agents: Messrs. Bakery and Sons.| 

In a General Powers Act obtained by the Newport (Mon.) 
Corporation authority is given to purchase and hold lands and 
exercise powers for the protection of waters. The Corporation 
are relieved of the obligation to supply with water otherwise than 
by measure any dwelling-house of which a part is used by the 
same occupier for any trade, business, or manufacturing purpose 
for which water is needed. The price is not to exceed 1s. 6d. per 
1000 gallons. The Corporation are empowered, notwithstanding 
anything contained in section 70 of the Water-Works Clauses 
Act, 1847, to declare by resolution that their water rents, rates, 
and charges shall be payable at such half-yearly or other date 
or dates as they appoint; but no one is to be compelled to pay 
water rates or charges for any longer period in advance than 
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three calendar months. Other provisionsin the Act relate to the 
rates payable by owners of small houses and of buildings let in 
separate tenements. Asum of £5000 is granted for the purchase 
of lands and the construction of works for preserving from any 
possibility of pollution the sources of water supply, to be repay- 
able within fifty-five years. [Parliamentary Agents : Messrs. Rees 
and Freres. | 

The Northwich Urban District Council are authorized to con- 
struct water-works and acquire additional lands; and confirma- 
tion is obtained for the existing works, which consist of wells and 
boreholes near Cote Brook, in the parish of Utkington, in the 
urban district of Tarporley. The new works comprise a pumping- 
station in the parish of Delamere, in the rural district of North- 
wich, a covered reservoir in the parish of Utkington, and two 
aqueducts or pipe-lines. Five years are allowed for their comple- 
tion. An extension of the limits of supply so as to include the 
parish of Rudheath, in the rural district of Northwich, has been 
authorized. The Council may sell meters and supply fittings, &c. 
A sum of £20,000 is granted for the purchase of lands and the con- 
struction of works; and forty-five years are specified in the Act 
as the time for its repayment. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. 
Lees and Co.| 

A General Powers Act obtained by the Ossett Corporation con- 
tains some provisions in regard to their water undertaking. They 
may be summarized as follows: The Corporation have been 
authorized to exercise the powers which a local authority would 
have under section 54 of the Public Health Act, 1875, with respect 
to the carrying of water-mains within and beyond their district. 
They have power to lay pipes in private streets, repair communi- 
cation pipes, and fix meters and other apparatus for detecting and 
preventing waste ; also to sell meters, and sell and supply fittings. 
They may purchase or take on lease dwelling-houses for persons 
employed by them for the purposes of their water undertaking ; 
and they have authority to erect and maintain such buildings on 
lands belonging to or held on lease by them. The charge for 
water supplied by measure is not to exceed 1s. 2d. per 1000 gal- 
lons. Additional money needed for the purposes of the Act is 
to be obtained with the consent of the Local Government Board, 
and is to be repaid within a period to be prescribed by them at 
the time of its sanction. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Sharpe, 
Pritchard, and Co.] 

The Porthcawl Urban District Council Act contains a few pro- 
visions in regard to the supply of water. When domestic water is 
used through a hose-pipe for stables, the Council may charge for 
it an additional sum not exceeding 20s. per annum. They are 
empowered to make bye-laws for the prevention of waste, fix 
meters for its detection, supply water-fittings, and sell meters. 
The water undertaking is to be carried on under the powers of 
the Public Health Acts relating to water supply. [Parliamentary 
Agents: Messrs. Lees and Co.| 

The Act of the Preston Corporation contains a number of pro- 
visions in regard to the supply of water. The Corporation have 
power to lay pipes in streets not dedicated to the public use, both 
within and beyond their district, repair communication-pipes, fix 
meters and other appliances for the detection and prevention of 
waste, supply fittings, and enter into contracts for the sale of 
water in bulk. It is provided that the water-rate in respect of 
small houses shall be paid bythe owner. [Parliamentary Agents: 
Messrs. Sherwood and Co.| 

The Act of the Corporation of Swindon sanctions the acquisi- 
tion, for £8800, of a portion of the works and property of the 
Wilts and Berks Canal Company, including the Coate reservoir, 
which will now form part of their water undertaking. Permission 
is given to use the reservoir as a public park or pleasure-ground 
for the use of the inhabitants. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. 
Martin and Co.] ; 

Authority has been obtained by the Tees Valley Water Board 
to construct additional works, consisting of a service reservoir 
in the parish of Ormesby, in the rural district of Middlesbrough, 
three conduits or pipe-lines, and a deviation conduit ; and they 
are to be completed by Dec. 31, 1916. The limits of supply are 
extended so as to include the several parishes or townships speci- 
fied, and the quantity of surplus water the Board may supply to 
Messrs. Walker, Maynard, and Co. is increased from 2 million to 
5 million gallons. Section 61 of the Act of 1907, so far as it re- 
lates to the supply of water for trade, manufacturing, or railway 
purposes to consumers of not less than 5 million gallons per 
quarter, is repealed, and for six years from Dec. 31, 1913, the 
Board are authorized to charge other rates specified. The three 
Corporations constituting the Board are granted power to borrow 
—Stockton to an amount not exceeding £36,103, Middlesbrough 
£43,324, and Thornaby-on-Tees £7220; also in each case the sum 
required to pay the proportion of the costs of obtaining the Act. 
[Parliamentary Agents : Messrs. Wyatt and Co.| 

The Act of the Weston-super-Mare Urban District Council 
confers upon them authority to construct water-works, consisting 
of a pumping-station and auxiliary works at Banwell, in the rural 
district of Axbridge, a covered intake tank there, two service tanks 
at Weston, and several pipe-lines. The Council and the Bristol 
Water Company are empowered to carry into effect an agreement 
for the sale and purchase respectively of the Banwell Brewery and 
water rights and other property of the Company at Banwell, for 
the sumof £4000. The Act contains general provisions relating 
to the supply of water, including its sale by measure. Thecharge 
for water sold by meter for domestic purposes is not to exceed 2s. 
per 1000 gallons. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs Dyson and Co.} 





WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN 1913. 


Tue year was one in which there was an active demand for 
labour—especially in the first half—and wages rose in sympathy, 


This is a statement of Mr. F. H. M‘Leod, of the Department of 
Labour Statistics of the Board of Trade, in the report on “ Changes 
in Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in the United Kingdom 
in 1913.” Before, however, noticing some of the statistics given, it 
should be pointed out that for the purposes of the report a change 
in the rate of wages is defined as a change in the rate of remunera- 
tion of a certain class of workpeople, apart from any change in 
the nature of the work performed. There are specially excluded 
the changes in the average earnings in a trade due to alterations 
in the proportions which the higher and the lower paid classes of 
workpeople bear to each other; changes in the rates of pay of 
individuals due to promotions or progressive increments of wages; 
purely seasonal changes in weekly wages; and changes in terms 
of employment which merely provide compensation for extra 
work. The principal sources of information are statements in 
the monthly returns received from employers, employers’ associa- 
tions, and trade unions, notifications from the local correspon- 
dents of the Department in the principal industrial towns, and 
reports in the Press. The changes recorded in wages and hours 
are for an ordinary week’s work. 

That the period under review was a good one for the worker, is 
clearly enough indicated by the percentage of unemployed among 
members of trade unions making returns; this figure for 1913 
being given as 2°1, to which level there has been an unbroken fall 
since 1908, when it was 78. There was a big drop in the percen- 
tage unemployed in 1910; and, as a matter of fact, we learn that 
the movement in wages has been in an upward direction since that 
time, and reached its culminating point in the first half of last year. 
Subsequently, there began to be a falling off in certain branches 
of the metal trades; and the increases in wages in the coal mining 
industry were also checked. However, in spite of the set-back in 
the iron and steel trades, the net effect of all the changes of the 
year was to increase wages by £179,000 a week, an amount which 
has been only twice exceeded during the past twenty years. From 
the time when the various changes in 1913 took place until the 
end of the year, the aggregate wages-bill was increased by over 
£6,000,000 ; while if they had all been in force for a complete year 
the total increase would have been half as much again. By far 
the greater proportion of the weekly increase last year (£102,000, 
out of the £179,000) was accounted for by coal mining. Complete 
figures with regard to the first eight months of 1914 are not yet 
available; but, so far as they go, it is stated, they indicate that in 
coal and iron mining and the iron and steel industries the decline 
already noticed in the later months of 1913 has continued. But 
in the principal other groups of industries there have been further 
advances. 

The number of workpeople reported to the Department as 
affected by changes in wages during 1913 was 1,906,878, in which 
total agricultural labourers, seamen, and railway servants are not 
included, as the numbers concerned are not known. Of these, 
1,868,086 received net increases amounting to £180,462 per week, 
and 35,727 sustained net decreases of £1751 per week. ‘The re- 
maining 3065 had upward and downward changes, which left their 
wages at the same level at the end as at the beginning of the 
year. Thus, as above stated, the net result of all the changes 
was an advance of £178,711 per week, which figtire compares with 
one of £139,404 per week in 1912. It is estimated that the pro- 
portion of the industrial population (with the exceptions already 
noted) affected by the recorded changes in 1913 was I9g'1 per 
cent.; this being the highest proportion in the last ten years. As 
usual, the proportion of workpeople affected to the total number 
occupied in any particular industry was highest in the case of coal 
mining, where it reached 91°3 per cent. Of the total number 
of workpeople affected last year, 3'4 per cent. had their wages 
changed under sliding-scales, 56°1 per cent. by conciliation, arbi- 
tration, or mediation, and 40°5 per cent. by direct negotiation. 

Of the total monetary increase in 1913, 57 per cent. was due 
to changes in the coal-mining industry; there being increases 
(though they varied considerably in amount) in all the principal 
coalfields. The total number of people affected by changes 1n 
this industry was 978,724; and among them there was no case of 
a decrease on balance. In Scotland, there was a decrease of 6} 
per cent. in October, which was off-set by an increase to the same 
extent in December; while in the Bristol and Somersetshire districts 
customary small seasonal reductions were made and in due course 
restored. With the exception of these cases, all the increases 
took place during the first nine months of the year. Towards the 
end of 1913 there was a fall in selling prices which checked a 
further rise in wages, and in certain districts led to an actual re- 
duction in the early months of 1914. On the whole. however, 
wages were at a higher level at the end of last year than at the 
end of any of the last twenty years, with the exception of 1900. 
The workpeople in South Wales and Monmouthshire and the 
Federated Districts (Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Notting- 
hamshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Warwickshire, Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, and North Wales) reached in the first half of 1913 
the maximum percentage above standard allowed by their present 
agreements, and maintained it to the end of the year. 

The number of people affected by changes in wages last year 
in the engineering and shipbuilding trades was 224,832. All the 
alterations were increases ; the total addition to wages being 
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£13,521 per week. Large bodies of moulders and others engaged 
in the manufacture of light castings in England and Scotland 
were among those affected. Of the total number of workpeople 
affected, only 5 per cent. secured changes which were preceded 
by a stoppage of work ; while in the case of 24 per cent. the 
changes were arranged by conciliation or arbitration. In other 
metal trades, the increases were much greater than in any pre- 
ceding year, owing mainly to the adoption of minimum rates for 
tube and other metal workers in South Staffordshire and North 
Worcestershire. There were 38,197 workers affected ; the net 
amount of the increase being £3755 per week. In the textile 
trades, also, practically the whole of the alterations recorded were 
gains to the employees. The number of workpeople affected was 
143.351, and the amount of the net increase £9640 per week. 

These are the main outlines of the changes ; but the report con- 
tains in addition a series of tables giving details of the different 
cases recorded. Glancing at these, it is seen that, taking first the 
gas workers in company employ, there were increases in wages 
at Bishop Auckland, Boston, Sheffield, South Shields, Sunder- 
land, Tynemouth, and Yeadon. In all there were 1656 work- 
people affected; the total weekly rise in wages being £94. At 
Boston, the increase to stokers brought the wages up to qIs. 
per week for leading stokers and 35s. for ordinary ones; while at 
Yeadon (where the hours of labour were reduced) the wages of 
stokers were increased to 5s. per shift. Gas-fitters and plumbers 
are to receive 31S. and 33s. per week at South Shields, and 35s. 6d. 
to 37s. 6d.at Tynemouth. The increases in Sheffield (which affect 
over 1200 men) were to 6s. 2d. per shift for machine stokers, to 
5s. 8d. for firemen and lid men, to 4s. 5d. for coke-tip men, and 
to 5s. 2d. for coke-wheelers, &c.—a rise of 2d. a shift in each case. 
To mechanics, gas-fitters, main-layers, general labourers, &c., the 
Company gave an increase of 1s. per week, making the wages 
from 26s. to 38s. per week. 

Among the local authorities there were a larger number of works 
at which increases were granted. Certain sections of men received 
rises at, among other places, Arbroath, Barrow-in-Furness, Car- 
lisle, Cowes, Darlington, Doncaster, Dundee, Falkirk, Glasgow, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Hull, Keighley, Kilmarnock, Leicester, 
Oldham, and Stafford; while there were more general advances 
at Batley, Bradford, and Leeds. Stokers’ wages were increased 
at Bradford to 5s. 8d. per shift, at Brighouse to 5s. 6d. per shift, 
at Dumbarton to 5s. 3d. per shift, at Falkirk to 36s. od. per week, 
at Halifax (horizontal retort-house attendants) to 5s. 6d. per shift, 
at Helensburgh (vertical retort operators) to 39s. 5d. per week, at 
Huddersfield to 5s. and 5s. 8d. per shift, at Hull to 32s. per week, 
at Keighley to 5s. 8d. a shift, at Middlesbrough to 42s. 1d. a week, 
at Newport (Fife) to 30s. and 32s. per week, and at Rotherham to 
5s. 6d. and 6s. per shift for drawers and chargers respectively. 
There were advances in the Sheffield Street Lighting Department, 
and to the Sunderland lamp attendants; while the following in- 
creased weekly wages of lamplighters are noted: Arbroath ats. 
and 22s., Castleford 26s. 6d., Doncaster 26s., Dundee 28s. od., 
East Ham 28s., Huddersfield 26s,, Plymouth 22s.6d.a week. The 
pay at Maesteg figures at 5s. per day for lamplighters. 

Before leaving the report, a word or two may be devoted to 
the portion which relates to changes in hours of labour. This 
shows that in the year 1913 there were 154,618 persons affected in 
this respect ; the net result being a reduction of 377,673 hours in 
their weekly working time. The changes recorded do not include 
any temporary alterations in working hours owing to changes in 
the state of trade, or the regularly recurring seasonal variations. 
The changes in hours of labour have resulted in-a net decrease in 
the recognized normal working hours in every year since 1893. 
In addition to the recorded changes last year, mention is made of 
the adoption, under a Home Office order, of an eight-hour day for 
colliery winding-engine men. Owing, however, to certain reser- 
vations as to longer hours being permissible in stated cases— 
as at changes of shifts, &c.—and also to the fact that in many 
instances the eight-hour day was already in operation, it has not 
been found possible to obtain a statistical record of its effects. 
Reductions in hours were granted last year to stokers at the 
Yeadon Gas-Works; to main and service layers, &c., at Barrow- 
in-Furness ; to lamplighters, gas-works labourers, and meter in- 
spectors at Brighouse; to gas-works yardmen and fitters at 
Carlisle ; to gas-works labourers at Cowes; to yardmen, mechanics, 
&c., at the Halifax Gas-Works; and to general labourers, gas- 
fitters, main and service men, stove repairers, cleaners, and fixers, 
handymen, &c., at the Leicester Gas- Works. 














Electric Lights for Gas-Charged Rooms.—According to some 
tests made by United Service Engineers, electric lights for use in 
gas-charged rooms should be carbon lamps of low candle power. 
The tests showed that when incandescent lamps of high candle 
Power were broken in an atmosphere charged with inflammable 
gas, the gas was ignited in a large proportion of the cases. 
Tungsten lamps ‘gnited the gas in 25 to 85 per cent. of the tests. 
The 8-candle 220-volt carbon incandescent lamp, however, caused 
rag one ignition in twenty tests, and this was made by breaking 
the tip from the bulb and allowing the gaseous mixture to enter 
ti a small stream which did not break the filament. For addi- 
ae safety, it is recommended that wiring for electric light 
If €ré gas is present should be installed in iron pipe conduits. 
4 oF Fw are used where gas may be present, the switch boxes 
shou d be gas-tight. As asafeguard, the incandescent bulbs may 

ave heavy glass outer globes and metallic shields outside. 





WORKS TOPICS. 


By “Modus Operandi.” 
EXHAUSTER OIL. 


In the preceding article several grades of oil were suggested as 
suitable for gas-works purposes. For lubricating exhausters, it is 
always unsatisfactory to use a plain mineral oil, as a property, 
other than that of a pure lubricant, is required in the oil used. A 
good deal of tar is deposited in the exhauster, causing a certain 
amount to congeal on the working parts, which are thereby liable 
to become clogged. Ordinary grades of lubricating oil are useless 
for this purpose, unless some steps are taken to thin the tar that 
deposits. 

A satisfactory manner in which to deal with this difficulty is to 
use a mixture of one part of lubricating oil [as specified on p. 122| 
and two parts of tar oil. The latter will effectually clear the ex- 
hauster of thick tar; while the former provides the necessary 
lubricant. The writer has for many years used this mixture with 
great success. But it must be recognized that the tar oil is of no 
lubricating value in itself, so that it is probable the proportions 
used might have to be varied in different cases. It all dependson 
the temperature of the gas and the amount of tar deposited in the 
exhauster. The above mixture has been used for gas of about 
80° Fahr. in temperature. A lower temperature would probably 
require less tar oil, while a higher temperature would require 
more. But no opportunity of testing this point has arisen. The 
tar oil can, of course, be supplied by any tar distiller. It costs at 
the present time 4d. per gallon. 





CHANGING OILs. 


In last week’s article several grades of oil were recommended, 
and it was suggested that considerable savings could often be 
made by effecting a change in the grade of oil used. It is not, 
however, an easy matter to effect a change, for the men in charge 
of engines are proverbially nervous of any such alteration, and 
will often do their utmost to prevent the new oil from being a 
success. There are also, unfortunately, other reasons which may 
make it exceedingly difficult to obtain satisfactory results, however 
good and suitable the oil may be. 

In experimenting with a new oil, the writer has always made a 
practice of watching it personally. The lubricator should be 
thoroughly cleaned out and then filled with the new oil. Having 
adjusted the feed, the bearing should be inspected every half hour 
until sufficient time has elapsed for a definite conclusion to have 
been arrived at. It is quite useless to leave such matters to the 
men in charge, as the British workman is a very conservative 
person, and if given a chance will usually veto any change. In 
changing oils, it is necessary to observe the old proverb, “If you 
want a thing done well do it yourself.” 


GREASE AS A LUBRICANT. 


So far only oil has been mentioned. -There are, however, certain 
cases where grease must perforce be used; and in this connection 
it is well to remember that it is a general maxim that—if there is 
no factor to prevent it being used satisfactorily—oil is preferable 
to grease. One of the reasons for this is that in all greases there 
is contained a proportion only of lubricating matter; for a grease 
is in the nature of a soap—using the word in the chemical sense. 
In making a grease, fatty oil has to be converted into soap by 
the addition of alkali and a certain proportion of water. Such 
additions are obviously of no lubricating value. The majority of 
the greases sold on the British market were, prior to the war, 
made on the Continent, and in many cases, but not in all, they 
contain loading matter. The object of these adulterants is to 
give the grease a fictitious appearance of body at normal tempera- 
tures. They look and feel stiff and of good substance, but the 
loading matter is of no lubricating value, and is often the cause 
of trouble. For this reason, only greases which are guaranteed 
to be pure oil greases should be used. The use of such grease at 
least ensures satisfactory results, provided that grease is a suit- 
able lubricant for the purpose in view. 


A ParTICULAR CASE. 


In this connection the letter [‘‘ JouRNAL,” Oct. 20, p. 136| by 
“T, W.,” on the “ Lubrication of Machinery,” is of interest. In 
this case trouble was experienced in lubricating a line of main- 
shafting revolving at 120 revolutions per minute, while there was 
no difficulty with the countershaft running at 40 revolutions per 
minute. Speed makes so much difference that this is not sur- 
prising. It does not follow that a grease which will satisfactorily 
lubricate a slow-running line of shafting will also be satisfactory 
for shafting moving at three times the speed—the requirements 
are so much more exacting. The experience related by “ T. W.” 
would seem to indicate that the grease was either of poor quality 
or was not properly distributed on the bearings. Much of it may 
have heen wasted in useless work, and this appears to:have been 
the case, as ““T. W.” explains that plenty of grease was used, but 
that it did not appear to reach the shafting through the brasses. 
The trouble may have been accentuated by using brasses without 
oil-grooves. This point is not mentioned in the letter. 

There is no doubt that oil should be used for such work ; it is 
so much more suitable. In this particular case the fault seems to 
have lain in the choice of the lubricant—grease instead of oil. In 
buying a lubricant, much better value is obtained by taking it in 
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the form of oil. As already pointed out, grease will often contain 
an undue percentage of stearine, lime, soda, water, and other 
materials of little or no lubricating value; so that it is advisable 
to replace grease by oil wherever possible. 

The lubrication is likely to be both better and cheaper. 
lubrication means less friction; and less friction means more 
power at the same cost. In cases where it would be impossible 
to catch the drips, and where only a grease-cup (not an oil lubri- 
cator) could be fitted, the work is, of course, favourable to the use 
of grease. But each case should be settled on its merits, with a 
distinct leaning in favour of oil. 


Better 


EVENT AND COMMENT. 


Coke-Oven Gas for Town Use. 

As announced in the “JournaL” last week, Middlesbrough is 
now being supplied with coke-oven gas in bulk. The writer 
looks forward to the time when a complete statement of the costs 
and working results can be put before gas engineers for criticism 
and consideration. The scheme of coke-oven gas supply is, of 
course, one which commends itself only to North-Country gas 
managers; for it is only in the northern colliery districts that 
coke-oven plants are established. There are numerous other 
towns in the North of England and in Scotland equally as well 
situated as Middlesbrough for taking bulk supplies of coke-oven 
gas on the same basis, or on the alternative basis of buying bulk 
quantities of surplus coke-oven gas from the ovens when available 
without any total dependence on this source of supply. It would 
not, of course, be satisfactory for coke-ovens to dump-down on the 
gas engineer (say) half or even a million cubic feet of gas at any 
time without notice. Such an arrangement would necessitate a 
very sharp watch being kept on the carbonizing plant, and would 
inevitably lead to the uneconomical working of this section. A 
more feasible arrangement would be for a quantity of gas to be 
passed over (say) during the week-end. In most cases, coke-ovens 
are worked continuously, while frequently the colliery is not work- 
ing at the week-end, thus decreasing considerably the consumption 
of gas for power or steam-raising purposes. At the same time, 
there is a tendency to do away with Sunday working on gas-works. 
Consequently, there is a possibility of an arrangement whereby 
the make of gas can be kept going at a constant rate by taking a 
supply of -coke-oven gas at the week-end. There would in such 
case be no special pushing on the early shifts of the week to make 
up stock. Some stipulation would naturally have to be made with 
regard to quality; but this should not be a matter of difficulty. 
In the South Yorkshire and Derbyshire districts, there are many 
places favourably situated geographically—of the economical situa- 
tion the writer cannot speak with authority—for such an arrange- 
ment—e.g., Sheffield, Rotherham, Chesterfield, Mansfield, Barnsley, 
&c. Itis believed that the arrangement was actually worked for 
a time near Barnsley, but a hitch occurred, and the arrangement 
was terminated. 

It is just possible that the innovation at Middlesbrough may 
have an indirect effect on the chances of the adoption of the direct 
recovery process on gas-works. It is understood—but one is here 
open to correction on the point—that the gas that is to be used in 
Middlesbrough is treated by the Otto direct-recovery process, as 
described by Mr. Purves in his paper before the Institution of Gas 
Engineers at the June meeting. If so, no doubt many gas engi- 
neers will take the trouble to investigate the question. Upto the 
present time, almost all the information available emanates from 
interested parties—principally members of firms who construct 
direct-recovery plant ; and it is rather strange that no investigation 
has been made by an independent gas engineer of standing. It is 
surely a matter which would repay investigation, as there can be 
no possible doubt as to its general superiority over the old system. 
It has been stated that the conditions under which most direct- 
recovery plants work—i.c., in connection with coke-ovens—are 
somewhat different from those obtaining in ordinary gas-works. 
The principal difference, of course, is that with the direct process 
a dry main is used instead of a hydraulic main; but it does not 
seem as if this should make any great difference. A little en- 
lightenment on this point would be very useful. 











BENZOL as A Motor Spirit. 


A considerable amount of attention has of late been paid to 
benzol from a chemical point of view, on account of the increas- 
ing use of this spirit for motor purposes. Complaints are fre- 
quently received from users that, after a moderate amount of 
benzol has been used, a sticky deposit is noticed in the crank case, 
valve-stems, &c., and this eventually interferes with the satisfac- 
tory lubrication of the engine. There is no doubt, however, that 
benzol when properly made leaves no such deposit ; but it is only 
too true that much of the benzol put on the market as motor spirit 
—supposed to be washed and refined—is really unsuitable for the 
purpose, and its presence is only hindering the development of 
this outlet for the product. Until quite recently, very little of the 
benzol manufactured in this country was refined on the plants 
where it was recovered. It was generally exported in bulk in the 
crude state. In Germany, however, a great deal of attention has 
for a long time been devoted to the preparation of purified pro- 
ducts, and a high state of efficiency has been reached in the 





washing and refining processes. This latter fact is undoubtedly 
attributable to the enormous demand for rectified products con- 
sequent on the expansion of the synthetic or coal-tar colour in- 
dustry. With the increasing demand for rectified benzol for 
motor and other industrial purposes in this country, refining plants 
were erected; but even now they are not always worked with the 
scientific exactitude characteristic of the majority of German 
industrial organizations. The writer has come across numerous 
samples of so-called motor benzol which when distilled at 100° 
to 110° C. leave a fair proportion—sometimes as much as 5 per 
cent.—of dark coloured constituents. These should have been 
eliminated in the washing operations, as undoubtedly their pre- 
sence has a deleterious effect when the benzol is ultimately used 
in motor engines. 





PLANET GAS-FIRES. 


In the selection of a gas-fire, what are the matters that are likely 
to be among the first considered by a purchaser? Undoubtedly, 


the question of whether or not it is perfectly hygienic in action 
should occupy the premier place; and this would probably be 
followed by a weighing of the merits from the points of view of 
the eye, the ear, and the pocket. Now, in all these respects the 
“ New” series of fires of the Planet Foundry Company, Limited, 
of Guide Bridge, can be confidently relied upon to make a good 
impression. 

The fact was recorded on p. 129 of last week’s “ JouRNAL ” that 
among the most recent fires to be tested by the “ Lancet” for 
hygienic efficiency were samples of each pattern of the Planet 
Foundry Company’s “ New” series ; and there was duly set forth 
the verdict of our contemporary that: “ These are well-designed 
fires, and evidently constructed with hygienic considerations in 
mind, since they all passed the test satisfactorily in the open room 
without a flue attached.” No more than this need be said here 
on the hygienic aspect—except, perhaps, to point out that the 
firm themselves are prepared to guarantee that the fires are 
thoroughly hygienic in action. In the matter of appearance, an 
inspection of the fires in the Company’s London show-room at 
No. 28, New Bridge Street, E.C., proves them to be everything 
that can be desired. The designs are both simple and sym- 
metrical; while justifiable pride is taken by the makers in the 
excellence of the finish employed. Then as to the ear. It is 
maintained by the Company that, by the aid of their new patent 
gas and air adjuster, it is possible to so minutely control the pro- 
portions of gas and air as to secure perfect combustion without 
noise; and that a practically noiseless result is obtained in action 
can be ascertained for himself by anyone who visits the show- 
room. Neither on the score of first cost nor on that of gas con- 
sumption does it seem that there could be reasonable cause for 
complaint. In fact, on the latter point, it will be re-called, the 
“Lancet” made the suggestion that some increase might with 
advantage be made in the maxifnum consumption of gas with 
these fires. This, at any rate, goes to show that the makers are 
not erring on the side of lavish use of gas—as do also the figures 
of consumption quoted to the writer. 

There are three patterns of the new series of fires, and each 
pattern is in three sizes. They are the “ New Mars,” the ‘“ New 
Venus,” and the “ New Saturn ’—the last-named a nursery or 
bedroom fire, with flat top accommodating (if desired) a boiling- 
ring, which a cover keeps altogether out of sight when not in use. 
A side boiling-burner can, of course, be fitted to any of the fires; 
and when to this is added a substantial nickel-plated trivet, 
both the usefulness and the look of the fire are enhanced. The 
three sizes of fire-front are 10, 13, and 16 inches; and all the 
movable parts of one fire are interchangeable with others of the 
series. This is a convenience largely offered nowadays, and one 
the importance of which is too obvious to need emphasis. In the 
same connection, too, it may be remarked that the Company state 
that they have standardized their fuel for use with stoves of 
different makes. The new fires can be had with duplex tap, and 
arranged with gas connection at either right or left hand side. 

The finish of all these fires may be in art black, or it may be 
porcelain enamel, for which the firm have first-rate facilities at 
their works. The stock colours of enamel inspected are rich in 
tone and of pleasing variety. Cast-iron stove-enamelled chimney- 
pieces are also a speciality of the Company, and one on view in 
the show-room (with curb to match at foot, and mirror above) 
testifies to the good quality of the work turned out by them. 


I eee 





Lectures on Town-Gas Engines.—As has already been an- 
nounced in our pages, a course of three lectures on ‘ Town-Gas 
Engines” is to be delivered by Mr. W. A. Tookey, on Fridays, 
Nov. 6, 13, and 20, at the London County Council Westminster 
Technical Institute, Vincent Square, S.W. The lectures, which 
will be illustrated by specially prepared lantern slides, have, the 
Principal of the Institute (Mr. J. Stuart Ker) points out, been 
arranged in conjunction with the London and Southern District 
Junior Gas Association, and are mainly intended for those engaged 
in the gas industry. The first lecture will deal with the design 
and operation of gas-engines, the second with their erection, and 
the third with their selection. The fee for the course will be 
1s. 6d. ; but students already in attendance at the Institute will 
be admitted free. 
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BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Third Annual Report of the General Committee. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Association—quite of a 
formal character, as explained—will be held this (Tuesday) after- 
noon in the Hall of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
Storey’s Gate, St. James’s Park, to consider the annual report of 
the Committee and the statement of accounts. The report is as 
follows. 


The General Committee present to the members and to the 
Boards and Committees of the undertakings and firms supporting 
the Association the third annual report and statement of accounts. 
They also commend the report and accounts to the sympathetic 
consideration of those Boards and Committees which have not 
yet seen their way to subscribe to the Association’s funds. 

The present abnormal condition of affairs has made it impossi- 
ble to present this report to the members and supporters of the 
Association assembled in general conference. This is a matter 
of great regret, as the annual conferences have undoubtedly been 
of great interest to those attending them; they have resulted in 
material accessions of support by undertakings previously uncon- 
vinced of the value of the work being done; and they have also 
been of material value to the gas industry in the districts in 
which they have been held, by reason of the stimulus given to 
public interest through the persons of our guests and the columns 
of the Press. 

Under the circumstances of the moment, however, it would be 
impossible to hold a successful conference; and the action of the 
Committee in deferring the proposed meeting in Glasgow for a 
year has met with the general approval of the members. 

Happily, no necessity has arisen for breaking the continuity of 
the policy adopted three years ago and first put into operation in 
March, 1912. 

The operations of war have, fortunately, not interfered with the 
carrying-on of business in this country in the lamentable way in 
which they have hampered, stopped, or temporarily annihilated 
trade in the countries of our friends and neighbours. 

The sale of luxuries has been greatly diminished in our islands, 
and the production of some necessities has been hampered. But 
gas and coke are fortunately not luxuries, but more than ever 
necessities now that the public are seeking means for economizing 
on both fuel and labour in home and in factory. Moreover, while 
the cost of gas manufacture has been increased, and the sale of 
some bye-products has been hindered, the war has not made it 
impossible to continue a full supply of gas at a reasonable price. 
There is, therefore, every reason why the industry should go 
steadily ahead with its campaign for the popularizing of gas—a 
campaign that gathers continually increasing momentum by its 
persistence, and depends for its full ultimate results upon con- 
tinuity of effort. : 

It is quite certain that competition will not be less severe in the 
future than in the past; and it is essential that the favourable 
position which the industry has reached in the public mind as the 
result of the efforts of the past three years should not be re- 
linquished for want of persistent effort in the immediate future. 
Times of stress and difficulty are occasions for increased inten- 

sity of effort, rather than for the diminished activity of despair. 

Taking these views, after full consideration, the Committee 
adopted the following recommendations of the Executive, which 
were circulated to all members, and are now submitted to the 
general meeting for ratification :— 


(1) To proceed with the full publicity campaign during the 
ensuing year, so as to assist the industry as far as 
possible to carry on its “business as usual,” the copy 
used to be made specially applicable to the special con- 
ditions of both industrial and domestic economies. 

(2) To hold no annual conference this year ; the visit to Glasgow 
being postponed until October, 1915. 

(3) To hold a formal annual general meeting in London at 
3 p.m. on Tuesday, Oct. 27, to receive the annual report 
and statement of accounts. 

(4) To postpone until October, 1915, the retirement of the 
President, Bailie Thomas Paxton. 

(5) To postpone until October, 1915, the retirement from office 
of those members of the General Committee who would 
in the ordinary course have retired in October, 1914, and 
have then been eligible for re-election. 

; In view of the unavoidable postponement of the annual con- 
frence, it is especially a matter for satisfaction that the District 
Conferences held for the first time during the past year in all 
-_ of the kingdom except Ireland and the Eastern District 
should have been so signal a success in every instance. 

" As the reports of proceedings at these conferences have already 
een published, it is unnecessary to do more than refer to them 
rn and to record the thanks of the Committee to the Presi- 
= 98 (hairmen, and Committees of the conferences who worked 

Ag and so successfully to make them of value to the industry. 

Phi Progress of the Association during the past year has been 
a =i ae affords evidence of the continued satisfaction of the 
+ Nal supporters as well as of the gradual conversion of those 

Who previously held aloof. 
Pe en the Association began its work in March, 1912, the sub- 
ng undertakings numbered 222. By September of that year 








the number had increased to 252. The first annual conference 
resulted in a large accession of support; and by September, 1913, 
the figure had reached 410. In the past year it has risen to 455. 

Although it is true that this only represents in numbers less 
than one-third of the gas undertakings of the United Kingdom, 
it is gratifying to know that the output of the subscribing under- 
takings represents now 79 per cent. of all the gas sold in these 
islands. Last year the figure was 77 per cent. Furthermore, it 
is particularly satisfactory to be able to report that an increasing 
number of undertakings which commenced by giving only partial 
support to the Association are now subscribing on the full basis 
—notably Coventry, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Oldham, Portsmouth, 
and Southampton. 

The fact that the Local Government Board Auditors pass as 
legitimate trading expenditure contributions to the Association, 
has led to an increase in the number of local authorities subscrib- 
ing to the funds; and it is hoped that a much larger number 
will follow suit in the future. 

A matter for special congratulation is the steady increase in 
the number of undertakings in our Overseas Dominions now sub- 
scribing to the cost of a campaign which they find of value to 
them abroad—a point not without interest to those who are 
doubtful of its value at home. There are now fourteen overseas 
subscribers, as compared with three a year ago. The Committee 
take this opportunity of expressing to these broad-minded sup- 
porters their appreciation of this notable and substantial endorse- 
ment of the Association’s policy. 

The number of international members also showed a gratifying 
increase during the year—from 39 to 68; and while the unhappy 
estrangement between ourselves and Germany will lead to some 
names disappearing from the list, it is hoped that this may be 
more than made good by continued accessions of membership 
from among our friends of the American Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation and our colleagues in the British gas industry all over the 
globe. 

The Committee are glad to be able to report a slight increase, 
both as to numbers and money, in the support accorded by the 
firms which are members of the Society of British Gas Industries. 

The associate members now number 116, as compared with 112 
last year. The Committee would be glad to see this figure in- 
creased manyfold, especially now that the plan of holding periodical 
District Conferences will afford associates valuable opportunities 
for meeting and discussing important matters of mutual interest. 

Associate members are supplied free of charge with the “ Bul- 
letin,” which has become of increasing value to the student of 
modern business methods. It is gratifying to record that the 
paid-for circulation has in the year increased from 800 to 1000 
per month. This would be materially increased if copies were 
purchased by every undertaking, as they are by some, for distri- 
bution to all directors and members of committees, as well as to 
all show-room, rental department, and outdoor officers. 

The enrolment of all assistant managers, assistant secretaries, 
and salesmen as associate members is not only of value both to 
these officers and to the undertaking they serve, but will also be 
of future value to the Association when these junior officers suc- 
ceed to positions of greater authority either in their present or in 
other employments. It has been noteworthy that when associate 
members have been appointed to the charge of non-subscribing 
undertakings, they have at the earliest possible moment persuaded 
their boards or committees to become subscribers. 

In this way, the Association gains in financial support. But 
there is another way in which every gas undertaking benefits ; and 
that is in the constant increase in the number of undertakings 
which employ progressive methods in the treatment of their con- 
sumers. Every such increase ultimately benefits the whole in- 
dustry. Consumers constantly move from one district to another ; 
and it materially affects the undertaking into whose district a 
consumer migrates whether he or she comes from one where gas 
was popularized by progressive methods, or from one where the 
old time policy of “take it or leave it, but if you take it pay a de- 
posit first,” still prevails. 

The Committee therefore appeal with confidence to their mem- 
bers to do everything possible to increase the number of 
associates. 

The sale of pamphlets, booklets, posters, post-cards, &c., in- 
creased slightly during the year; the quantity sold being close upon 
2,000,000 copies; making over 4,500,000 copies since publication 
commenced. The sales would have been materially greater but 
for the fact that during August, when some of the largest orders 
are usually received in anticipation of the winter campaign, mem- 
bers felt too uncertain as to the future to commit themselves as 
fully as usual. Now that business has largely resumed its normal 
course, the sale of literature has again become active. It still 
represents only a very small proportion of what might with great 
advantage be distributed to the vast number of households and 
places of business situated in the districts supplied by the 455 
subscribing undertakings. 

The circulation of “ A Thousand and One Uses for Gas” con- 
tinues to grow; and its purchase and generous distribution in all 
industrial areas has proved to be a good investment in many 
districts. A publication on similar lines dealing with the uses of 
coke is in preparation. : 

A Special Committee to consider means for increasing the sale 
of coke was formed during the year; and a good selection of 
advertising matter suitable for this purpose was prepared and 
samples issued, together with other material published by the 
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London Coke Committee. The resulting sales have been dis- 
appointing. 

The Chairman of the London Coke Committee (Mr. D. Milne 
Watson) had promised to read a paper on the subject of “ Coke 
Sales” at the annual conference; and it is a matter for regret that 
this has to stand over until next year. 

Articles have appeared, and will continue to appear, in the 
“ Bulletin ” dealing with the problem of developing the local sale 
of coke; and it is hoped that members having useful suggestions 
to make (based upon successful experience with new methods of 
sale) will forward them for publication. This also applies with 
equal force to any suggestions for local publicity campaigns in 
pushing the sale of gas. The supplements to the “ Bulletin” 
have already furnished many such valuable suggestions; and it is 
hoped that material for many more such accounts of local effort 
will be forthcoming. 

Much has been done during the past year, and is being planned 
for the future, to arouse the interest of the public in the use of gas 
by less direct means than displayed advertisements. But this is 
a side of the general publicity campaign of which it is not advis- 
able to give full particulars. In commercial as in more terrible 
warfare the success of a campaign often depends largely upon the 
secrecy with which it is conducted—not because the methods 
adopted are unworthy, but because the object is to defeat the 
enemy at the least cost, and not to help him by explaining exactly 
how you propose to do it. 

The work of the Association was helped and supplemented most 
valuably by the great Co-Operative Congress and Exhibition held 
in October, 1913. The fruits of this effort are only as yet begin- 
ning to be reaped, and will continue to enrich the industry for 
many years to come. This will be particularly the case in those 
districts where local effort persistently supplements the national 
campaign, of which the congress and exhibition formed an integral 
part, and to the complete success of which the continued activity 
of the Association is essential. 

The financial aspect of the exhibition can best be dealt with in 
a general review of the accounts for the past year, to which refer- 
ence must now be made. Inthe financial year 1912-13 the Asso- 
ciation, for reasons then explained, deliberately spent £2376 more 
than their income. This year it was necessary to keep expendi- 
ture within income, as the balance brought forward—namely, 
£2000—is not more than is necessary for working capital. Income 
from all sources increased last year by £1000; and the net cost 
of literature given away was (owing to more profitable trading in 
this branch of our work) reduced from £506 to £58—releasing 
£448 for expenditure. Slight economies in administration, on 
conferences, and on the “ Bulletin,” amounting to £41, brought 
the additional amount available to £1489. 

If, therefore, no other calls on the funds had arisen, the expendi- 
ture on advertising could have been within £887 of that in the 
previous year. 

In view, however, of the fact, which became apparent early in 
this year, that there would be a substantial deficit on the accounts 
of the exhibition (towards the expenses of which the Association 
have made no contribution, hoping that they would be fully met 
by direct subscriptions), the Committee decided to curtail the 
expenditure in the papers published in the southern area, so as 
to be able to make a contribution of £1000 towards the deficit 
within the financial year. This they have been able to do by 
drawing on the balance brought forward to the extent of £87. 

There will still remain a deficit on the exhibition accounts of 
some {2200 to be met. But it is hoped that further contributions 

will be forthcoming from the undertakings that have not so far 
subscribed either to the Association or to the exhibition funds 
(about roco in number), and that it may be materially reduced, 
if not altogether extinguished, in the course of the next few 
months. 

When it is borne in mind that something under 500 under- 
takings have during the past three years spent on publicity work 
(from which the whole of the industry has proportionately bene- 
fited) well over £50,000, it is hardly too niich to ask that the 
remaining 1000 undertakings—that have noi provided a penny 
piece of that very considerable sum, while benefiting materially 
from the growing popularity of gas for all purposes—should find 
the money to wipe off a deficit of £2200, even if they are not yet 
prepared to contribute regularly to the cost of the Association’s 
national campaign. 

It is satisfactory to note that the cost of administration charge- 
able against the publicity campaign for the year only represents 
4°73 per cent. of the total expenditure. The cost of producing, 
handling, storing, and despatching the large turnover of adver- 
tising matter bears its proportionate share of the total adminis- 
trative costs, and thereby enables the whole work of the Associa- 
tion to be run upon very economical lines. 

A feature of this year’s work has been the steady increase in 
the number of instances in which subscribing undertakings have 
applied to the Association for information or assistance. This 
has, of course, been given to the fullest possible extent, and the 
expressions of satisfaction received indicate that the service ren- 
dered has been of value in many cases. 

An important event during the past year was the setting up by 
the Local Government Board of a Departmental Committee on 
Smoke Abatement, which it is hoped will result in an impetus 
being given to the use of smokeless fuel. Evidence was given by 
the Chai:inan of the Executive on behalf of the Association, as 
to the part which gas and coke have played and could play in the 





diminution of the smoke nuisance. Thesittings of the Committee 
have been suspended during the war, and the issue of their report 
is likely to be thereby delayed for some time. 

The Committee, in presenting this report, express the hope 
that the record of work done, and progress made, will give satis- 
faction to those who have provided the necessary funds, and will 
lead to such increased support as will enable them to proceed 
with much that could with great advantage be done for the benefit 
of the whole industry were adequate means at their disposal. 


Tuomas Paxton, President. 
F. W. GoopEnouGH, Chairman of Executive. 





There are appended to the report as issued to the members: 
(1) A list of gas undertakings supporting the Association; (2) A 
list of manufacturers supporting the Association ; (3) A classified 
list of publications in which the Association’s advertisements have 
appeared during the last financial year; (4) A statement of the 
income and expenditure, and a balance-sheet of the Association 
for the twelve months to Sept. 30. This latter is certified by 
Messrs. Cash, Stone, and Co., Auditors, and countersigned by the 
President (Bailie Thos. Paxton, of Glasgow), Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge, 
the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. F. W. Goodenough, the Chairman of the 
Executive, and Mr. W. M. Mason, the Secretary. 


THE GAS INSTITUTION BENEVOLENT FUND. 


A New Trustee—Further Contributions Desired. 


A Special General Meeting of Contributors to the Benevolent 
Fund of the Institution of Gas Engineers was held at the Institu- 
tion Offices, No. 39, Victoria Street, S.W., yesterday afternoon, 
when the Chairman (Mr. John Bond), on behalf of the Committee 
of Management, moved a resolution to appoint Mr. Charles Car- 
penter, D.Sc., Trustee of the fund, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Mr. Thomas Newbigging, D.Sc. The proposition was 
seconded by Mr. Samuel Glover, supported by Mr. John Young, 
and carried unanimously. 


Subsequently, some discussion took place as to what steps 
could be taken to increase the amount of the funds at the dis- 
posal of the Committee—a matter which, it will be remembered, 
was referred to by the Hon. Secretary in the notice calling the 
meeting. Mr. Edward Allen said he-felt sure that a circular sent 
out by the Chairman to non-subscribing members of the Institu- 
tion would have a good effect. Many non-subscribers simply put 
the matter aside without thought; and if attention was called to 
the great need that existed for further funds, they would respond, 
and more subscriptions would come along. He proposed that such 
a circular be sent out. Mr. S. Meunier seconded, remarking that 
this would be a good course to pursue, especially at the present 
time. Mr. P. P. Channon expressed the opinion that it would be 
a good thing to make a special point of the fact that the Committee 
would be willing to accept subscriptions down to a very low figure. 
Many men in the smaller works, he thought, had some hesitation 
in offering anything to the fund because they were not aware of 
the smallness of the amount that would be accepted. Mr. Young 
suggested that a special appeal should be made to the Presidents 
and Secretaries of the District Associations to bring forward the 
question of the benevolent fund. Loyal help had been secured in 
this way in the past; and he felt sure that benefit would result 
from asking for special assistance at this time. Mr. Allen agreed 
that the circular might go to non-subscribers and to the Presidents 
and Secretaries of the District Associations, stating that any sub- 
scriptions would be welcome. Mr. D. Irving said there was a 
feeling about that the fund did not really require any further 
subscriptions; and it should be shown that there was such a 
need. As tothis, Mr. Young pointed out that but for the generous 
gift of Mr. Newbigging, the fund last year would not have paid 
its way. Mr. Glover thought it would be a very good thing if 
some idea could be given to members of what the fund was 
actually doing (of course, without mentioning names); and Mr. 
W. Doig Gibb suggested that it would also be wise if the small 
number of members of the Institution who now subscribed were 
pointed out. 








Mr. Allen’s proposition was then agreed to. 








Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers. —In the 
notice convening the 171st quarterly meeting of this Associa- 
tion, the Hon. Secretary (Mr. G. S. Frith, of Runcorn) says: 
“ Following a very general practice, owing to the unsettled state 
of the country caused by the war, it is recommended that the 
President, Officers, and Committee should remain in office for 
another year. With confidence, the Committee appeal to the 
members to support the suggested contributions to the Prince of 
Wales’s National Relief Fund, and to the Belgian Relief I und. 
The usual grant to the University Saturday Afternoon Lectures 
is again also recommended. The Committee have elected Mr. 
James Braddock, of Radcliffe, one of the founders of the Institu- 
tion, the Honorary Treasurer, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Mr. Thomas Newbigging, D.Sc., M.inst.C.E.” The 
contributions referred to are {to ros. to the Relief Fund, and 
£15 for the Manchester University Lectures. 
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LONDON AND SOUTHERN JUNIOR ASSOCIATION. 





Opening Meeting of the Session. 
There was a very good attendance at the opening meeting of 
the session 1914-15 of the London and Southern District Junior 
Gas Association, which was held on Friday evening at the West- 


minster Technical Institute, Vincent Square, S.W. No doubt in 
more settled circumstances the number present would have been 
even larger; for some of the members of the Association are 
serving with the Forces in various capacities—and so, as the 
President well put it, assisting the Association in some way “ to 
hold their meeting in peace.” Several patrons, and others, wrote 
expressing regret at their inability to attend. The principal 
business of the evening was the delivery by the new President 
(Mr. J. Hewett, of the South Metropolitan Gas Company) of his 
address—which will be found below. There were, however, in 
addition, two presentations, which afforded both the recipients 
and the members marked pleasure. 


WoRK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The PRESIDENT (after the Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. R. Griggs, 
had read the minutes of the last meeting) remarked that six new 
members had been added to the Association that evening. He 
then proceeded to draw attention to the forthcoming lectures at 
the Institute on “Town-Gas Engines,” by Mr. W. A. Tookey. 
The lecturer, he remarked, was already well known to many of 
the members, and it was hoped that a very large number would 
attend to hear the many useful things he would have to tell them 
on a subject with which he was so thoroughly well acquainted. 
As to the forthcoming session, when the war was sprung so sud- 
denly upon the world it was a question how to get up a programme; 
but they had succeeded in preparing what he felt would, in the 
circumstances, be considered a very good one. 


The PreEsIDENT then delivered the following 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen,—In opening my remarks to you this evening, my 
first duty is to thank you most sincerely for the great honour you 
bestowed upon me, by electing me to occupy the Presidential 
Chair of your Association during the current session. The post 
is one that a few years ago I should not have hoped to attain, 
nor thought it probable you would call upon me to fill. 

As the years pass it becomes more and more difficult for those 
placed in the position in which I find myself this evening to do it 
full justice. The gentlemen who have preceded me have, with- 
out exception, set up such a high standard of excellence that I 
enter upon my term of office with very mixed feelings—of “ grati- 
tude” to your Council and yourselves for having placed me here; 
of “doubt” as to my ability to emulate the deeds of my predeces- 
sors ; of “determination” to do my utmost to merit your approba- 
tion and esteem ; of “ confidence,” inspired by the belief that I 
shall have the whole-hearted support not only of the Council, but 
of every individual member. 

I recognize the fact that, although the word “ Junior” is pro- 
minent in the title of our Association, it is to the Association as 
such that the term primarily applies, and that many who are pre- 
sent this evening are “ Juniors” in the true sense of the word no 
longer; having rendered lengthy service to the gas industry, 
during which they have gained vast stores of experience and 
knowledge, both practical and theoretical, which have in the 
past helped to secure, and will in future ensure, the continued pro- 
gress of the industry of which we are all so justly proud. 


EDUCATIONAL VISITS TO GAS-WORKS. 


_ Viewed from the standpoint of an entire stranger, the great 
industry to which we are attached consists of some sort of process 
during which coal is converted into gas, and a substance known 
as coke is produced, with probably the additional knowledge that 
tar comes from gas-works. The almost countless trades and 
callings which are pressed into service for the purpose of conduct- 
ing the operations necessary for the production and distribution 
of gas on a large scale are perhaps lost sight of by thuse who are 
not directly connected with the industry. 

To my mind there are few experiences of a more interesting 
nature than that of conducting round a works a number of per- 
Sons who are desirous of making themselves acquainted in a more 
or less thorough manner with these processes. The fact that it is 
Sometimes difficult to prevent the party from straggling points to 
the interest aroused when once the curtain has been raised, and 
the mysteries of gas production and purification are being un- 
folded. I have yet to learn of the party of visitors to a gas- 
works who have been bored during their tour. 

The opportunities afforded by many gas undertakings, to local 
tambling clubs, school classes, and bodies of a similar type, to 
make a round of their works furnish one of the forms of education 
which doubtless is not only appreciated by those privileged to 
partake of it, but goes far to reconcile the general public to the 
modest figure per 1000 cubic feet which they are called upon to 
ai, for the final product. If the rapid, and necessarily cursory, 
eences which are given during visits of this character are produc- 
ive of so much interest, it is not to be wondered at that those en- 
8aged in the actual working of these many processes, and who are 
— fully acquainted with their importance and intricacy, have 

© lack of interesting subjects on which to fix their attention. 








The difficulty is more likely to be experienced in finding room for 
all, or, failing this, to make a judicious selection. 


SYSTEMS OF CARBONIZATION. 


The different forms and methods of carbonizing all have their 
special advantages; and it remains with those on whom the 
responsibility falls to select from the many examples that which 
is most suited to their particular circumstances. Although no 
doubt we should all prefer to be as near as possible up to date in 
our methods, many barriers are encountered when this ideal is 
sought to be realized. Much useful work is performed in the 
adapting of older and less imposing plant to meet modern require- 
ments; and from such efforts many new ideas have emanated. 

In the carbonizing world many managers are in possession 
of numbers of settings of horizontal retorts, which, to those who 
have the more modern type in the shape of verticals, may be con- 
sidered somewhat behind the times. With the advent, however, 
of heavier charges, higher heats, and efficient stoking machinery, 
the horizontal retort has proved itself a very reliable servant, and 
one which may serve with credit for many years to come. 

The charging of horizontals is performed in many ways—one 
might mention quite a number, some of which piss. fr one and 
some to another. A problem which does not yet appear to have 
been satisfactorily solved in this direction is that of introducing 
the coal without lossof gas. Thetime occupied in some instances 
in pushing back the tailings from the mouthpiece and closing and 
sealing the door, with its consequent loss of good gas, isa circum- 
stance which it would be well to minimize, if it be not possible to 
altogether eradicate. 

The inclined retort (the function of which is to discharge itself), 
being a kind of half-brother to both the horizontal and the 
vertical, has apparently suffered the penalty of being neither one 
thing nor the other. With the best of intentions when starting out 
in life, it finds, like human beings, many difficulties to contend 
with, which tend to makeits existence somewhatirksome. Unfor- 
tunately, the condition of things in the coal market has of late 
years rendered it a most precarious practice—at least for the con- 
sumers of large quantities—to have to rely on one or even a few 
classes of raw material. The amount of so-called tickling re- 
quired (although perhaps this is too soft a term for the perform- 
ance), and the hard manual labour and exposure to heat thrown 
on to the workman (whose job at the best is not exactly to be 
envied), is likely to call into question the promises put forth in 
the early days. 

The vertical retort is now with us, and has many supporters, 
numerous admirers, and few enemies. Even the vertical system 
has its subdivisions—continuous and intermittent. Undoubtedly 
this system has a great future before it, and is rapidly becoming 
a formidable weapon in the hands of the gas maker. Small 
ground space, absence of loss of gas, production of lighter tars, 
increased make of gas per ton of coal, and many other items 
might be mentioned as being put forward in its favour. 

The more recent developments in coke-oven carbonization 
have aroused considerable interest. This Association was fortu- 
nate in being favoured last session with a paper on this subject by 
Mr. G. Stanley Cooper ; and the lessons taught by the perusal of 
his valuable communication will no doubt in future do much 
to guide its readers when considering the problem of mass car- 
bonization. Many features present themselves under this head, 
perhaps the outstanding one for Southeners being the disposal of 
the coke. But this is to an extent overcome by the ability to 
produce at will a hard or soft variety. This may possibly lead 
to more frequent adoption of this form of carbonizing ; but up to 
the present it does not seem to have been very favourably re- 
ceived by those best able to form an opinion. However, behind 
this display of possibilities looms the grim giant circumstance, 
which, demanding obedience to its dicta, shapes the ways of many 
men who would fain tread other paths. 


PURIFICATION. 


Purification as known to us has undergone few radical changes. 
The use of oxide of iron and the working-up of the sulphur con- 
tent by revivification in situ have been greatly advanced by the 
more extended use of the so-called reverse action system—so ably 
described in a paper read before this Association by Mr. Ernest 
Scears in 1911. Improvements in types of apparatus are con- 
tinually being introduced; but the general scheme of purification 
remains much the same. 

One, and perhaps the most notable, change during recent years 
is that by which the necessity for the use of lime for the removal 
of carbon bisulphide has been disposed of. This process, with 
the introduction and perfection of which I have had the privilege 
to be associated, has been introduced by the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company; and was dealt with in detail by Mr. Carpenter at 
the Liverpool meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers in June 
last. The interest displayed by the audience, and the desire to 
obtain further knowledge of the subject, together with the com- 
ments in the Technical Press, point to the fact that a process of 
this character has a great field of usefulness, and that the demand 
for a gaseous fuel of the utmost purity with regard to sulphur will 
be appreciated, and, I venture to predict, demanded. 

The introduction of this improvement forms a striking example 
of the gain to the general public, as the outcome of reasonable 
latitude being given to the purveyors of gas in the London dis- 
trict, by the repeal of the penal sulphur clauses. Hardly had this 
strenuously fought battle been won, when the Company to which 
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I have the honour to be attached commenced, not to take unfair 
advantage of the freedom gained, but rather to per its desire 
to benefit the community, by setting to work to bring about the 
same, or, as has since been proved, even better results, by an 
easier, less costly, odourless, and—may I say—more scientific 
means. Inhabitants in the district more immediately surrounding 
the Old Kent Road works must have noticed the difference in 
the atmosphere, and the total disappearance of any objectionable 
odours emanating from the works since the abolition of the use 
of lime. This, coupled with the knowledge that better work is 
now being done in the same direction without the use of offensive 
material, should serve to pacify the most fastidious, and render 
the presence of a gas-works in the vicinity a cause for pleasure 
rather than regret. 

Much work has been done in the perfection of gas purifying 
methods; but the field for improvement is by no means ex- 
hausted, and numerous problems remain unsolved. Their solu- 
tions are being approached by many workers, and the adoption 
of one process often points the way to another. The attainment 
of the maximum yield of ammonia, and its conversion into the 
most profitable and useful product, is still engaging attention; and 
some measure of success has been obtained. One very important 
point to be kept in view is the question of storage, which, if not 
carefully attended to, will, through leaks both liquid and gaseous, 
very materially affect the returns. The maxim, “ What we have 
we'll hold,” might be fittingly applied to this commodity. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 


The conversion of sulphate of ammonia into what is known as 
household ammonia, is, according to the balance-sheet published, 
a very profitable business. In the early stages of such an enter- 
prise it is perhaps out of court to form an opinion; but it re- 
minds me somewhat of the value given to a ton of steel when 
converted into hair springs of watches. In other words, what a 
brilliant future there would be for the gas industry if only there 
existed sufficient demand for a product of this character. Seri- 
ously, however, the production of sulphate of ammonia having 
been taken up in so many directions, with the consequent increase 
in quantity available, and the resultant decrease in commercial 
value, forms matter for consideration regarding its more eco- 
nomical manufacture, the obtaining of the utmost yield per ton of 
coal, and (perhaps most important of all) the opening up of new 
fields for its disposal. It is a matter for regret that the home 
agriculturist does not, or will not, reconcile himself to the more 
general use of artificial manures. 

There certainly are signs that in the near future the use of 
such manures will be more necessary than ever. The rapid ad- 
vance made in mechanical means of locomotion tells its own tale, 
and the sooner the use of artificial aids to the production of the 
nation’s food supply is more thoroughly understood and put into 
practice, the more likely are we to hold our own in the agricul- 
tural world. The striking fact that in Great Britain, where about 
380,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia are produced in one year, 
only about 100,000 tons, or, roughly, one fourth, are consumed by 
the home farmers, whereas in Germany 425,000 tons were used 
last year, should be ever present in the minds of those who seek 
to dispose of this valuable product. The paper read before the 
Institution of Gas Engineers at Liverpool this year by Mr. John 
West, and from which the above figures are taken, is full of infor- 
mation on this subject, and points out the many advantages to be 
gained by the scientific and systematic use of artificial manures 
and dressings. The much-pitied mangold wurzel has by their use 
benefited to such an extent as to more than compensate for the 
loss in weight occasioned by the attacks of that voracious bird 
described by another eminent gentleman as being its particular 
enemy. 

More recent figures on this question—viz., those supplied by 
the Commercial Intelligence branch of the Board of Trade—state 
that the value of sulphate of ammonia exported from Germany 
during the year 1912 was £702,800—representing, I take it, about 
60,000 tons. Of this, the greater part was absorbed by Belgium 
and the Netherlands. It is not possible to estimate what effect 
the great military struggle now in progress will eventually have 
on Germany in this particular direction; but there is little doubt 
that the business organization of that country must be at present 
undergoing a very great strain, and it would appear regrettable if, 
after the cessation of hostilities, it was found that the opportuni- 
ties afforded by the present upheaval had not been turned in the 
direction most advantageous to our own producers. 


NAPHTHALENE TROUBLES. 


The naphthalene question is one that affects both works and 
distribution departments. The number of cures for the ills which 
this substance introduces is legion. Many methods are recom- 
mended, most of which are reputed to be efficacious by those 
responsible for their introduction. Naphthalene, being one of 
the substances whose chemical compounds are not easily pro- 
duced with suitable reagents, is generally attacked by means of 
absorption, or by injecting into the stream of gas such volatile 
solvents as are calculated to either bring it down with them as 
they condense in the mains, or carry it on in a state of suspen- 
sion to the burners, where it is finally disposed of. It appears 
that both processes might with advantage be carried on simul- 
taneously; removing the naphthalene completely, if possible, from 
the gas before leaving the works, and then to augment this good 





work by carrying away by the vaporizing method that which has 
been depositing in the mains, perhaps for years. 

While the works departments are busy with the removal of 
naphthalene from their apparatus and mains, the distribution 
departments should be busy also, and no doubt are. Who, bye 
the bye, is the greatest offender with regard to choked services ? 
I should be reluctant to accuse the complaint man of this mis- 
demeanour ; but it is just possible that he is the culprit. What 
does he do? He clears a service with the force pump by driving 
back into the main all the loose particles of naphthalene which 
were in the services. He thereby sends into the stream of gas a 
cloud of light, crystalline matter, which is eagerly seized on by the 
moving gas and carried on where? Very probably into the ser- 
vice next door, which, being in a state not dissimilar to the onc 
just cleared was previous to his attention, promptly has the finish- 
ing touch put to it. This game of ducks and drakes may go on 
indefinitely, and is probably responsible in some measure for the 
number of complaints which may emanate from one road. We 
have our vacuum cleaners to extract the dirt from almost every- 
thing, why not from our gas pipes? 

The importance of thorough removal on the works is exempli- 
fied if we consider that even if only 1 grain is deposited per 100 
cubic feet of gas, this means, on a district like that of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Gompany, where some 13,500 million cubic 
feet are annually distributed, the accumulation in the mains and 
services of about 8} tons of naphthalene every year. Now over 
such a large district this may not seem so formidable an amount ; 
but we must remember that the gas is always travelling toward 
the small services, where bends and corners are frequent, also 
that naphthalene has an unhappy knack of collecting or piling- 
up in certain places, and that it takes a very small amount to 
cause trouble. 

I well remember my own service at home becoming choked on 
one occasion. When the pipe was disconnected at the meter, it 
was found to be practically clear, and to give an ample supply. 
On examining the meter inlet, it was discovered that it was almost 
completely closed, just below the union, by a thin diaphragm 
formed by one large disc of naphthalene, which was easily re- 
moved by a puff of breath through the gas outlet. The weight 
of the disc could have only been expressed in grains even if it 
required the plural. After its removal, the supply was all that 
could be desired ; thus demonstrating in an unmistakable manner 
the inconvenience which could be caused by even this small 
quantity. Were it possible for this experience to be repeated ad 
lib, the odd half ton in a year would serve to go all round quite a 
number of times, and leave the eight tons over for extras. 

We have from time to time heard arguments in favour of 
allowing the small quantity of naphthalene to remain in the gas 
on account of its beneficial effect on the illuminating power and 
calorific value. In regard to its effect on the illuminating power, 
that is a matter with which we are no longer concerned, even 
if the quantity generally present per cubic foot ever did have a 
marked influence in this direction. The calorific value might, 
however, be considered, although when we again reduce the quan- 
tity of gas under consideration to 1 cubic foot instead of 100 
(which is the volume generally taken for the expression of the 
naphthalene content), the effect of such an amount as 1 grain per 
cubic foot, which is in itself unthinkable, would be so small as to 
be easily cut out of the argument. 

Assuming the calorific value of naphthalene to be 17,442 B.Th.U. 
per pound, we soon arrive at the value for one grain—viz., 2°49 
B.Th.U. As this is perhaps ten or twenty times the amount 
present ‘in 1 cubic foot of coal gas, the importance of this value 
approaches vanishing point. The balance therefore turns in 
favour of the complete removal of naphthalene if possible, or at 
least bringing it down to such a figure as will ensure its passage 
through the distributing system without deposition. The South 
Metropolitan Gas Company have not been somnolent in this 
direction, and have erected plant by which the naphthalene con- 
tent of their gas is reduced to such a quantity as to be practically 
unestimateable—certainly below one grain per 100 cubic fect. 
The effect of this improvement may not be felt for a very long 
period, owing to the quantities which must have accumulated, 
during the years some of the mains have been laid. 

The condensers described by Mr. F. A. Frost in his paper on 
condensation have long been a factor in reducing the quantity of 
naphthalene, and have no doubt done yeoman service, by bringing 
it to a figure which would perhaps be considered satisfactory; but 
the process of removal has now been extended to such a point as 
to raise hopes in the hearts of those patient members of the dis- 
tribution department who have so long been saddled with the 
burden of complaints. Owing to the fact that all of the Com- 
pany’s gas is not yet treated in this manner, and that the whole 
of the system of mains is coupled together—not forgetting also 
that the deposits already existing will take some time to thoroughly 
remove—the fulfilment of these hopes may be deferred. ut the 
time will come, I hope, when the complaint man will (so far as 
naphthalene complaints are concerned) make his appearance oD 
so few occasions as to be counted just as old-fashioned as the 
hansom cab. 


MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL. 


Opinions differ as to the methods to be adopted by those whose 
duty it is to manage concerns and departments. Many men have, 
quite early in life, duties thrust upon them which entail the em- 


ployment of qualities calculated to tax them to the utmost. The 
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management of a large firm or branch carries with it responsibili- 
ties innumerable. The study of economy, coupled with efficiency, 
is in itself a weighty problem; for on it the financial stability of 
the undertaking is largely based. The ability to penetrate the 
future, so that provision may be made for changes in the habits 
and conditions coincident with the advancing times, is one that few 
possess to the extent they would wish, and, owing to the rapidity 
of these changes, is becoming more scarce, and therefore of greater 
value. Some individuals are too prone to deal chiefly with the 
present, and trust to the future to adjust itself. Optimism is no 
doubt a very desirable asset to one’s character, but is better tem- 
pered with prudence. On the other hand, where is the confirmed 
pessimist who has a friend ? 

The management and control of the inanimate is difficult 
enough, but is far less so than that of the animate. One can con- 
trol with comparative ease and certainty the movements of a 
machine or contrivance which, being the product of the working 
of human brains and hands, is of necessity subservient thereto ; 
and in the event of temporary breakdown it lends itself more 
readily to the treatment necessary for its adjustment orrepair. It 
is when we approach the living world that the work of control 
becomes more strenuous; and I think it is generally admitted that 
the most difficult thing for man to manage is man. On pain of 
appearing humorous, I might mention that some say woman; but, 
speaking personally, I prefer to make no distinction. Many of my 
audience have, no doubt, in their mind’s eye, visions of future 
greatness, and are strenuously pressing on toward that goal. 

We may not all be destined to occupy high positions in the 
industry ; but the history of this and other Junior Associations 
will, on perusal, show numerous instances where members have 
proved themselves fitted to fill, and have been rewarded by the 
offer of, such posts. While on this subject, I might, I think, with 
advantage, quote a sentence which constitutes the answer to one 
of the questions put to non-commissioned officers in His Majesty’s 
Army when passing for promotion. I believe I can remember 
it word for word. It is some years since I was called upon to 
repeat it ; but, if my memory serves me correctly, it is as follows: 
“ He should practise towards his subordinates such methods of 
command and treatment as will not only ensure respect for 
authority, but will foster those feelings of self-respect and per- 
sonal honour so necessary for a high state of military efficiency.” 
The persons who were responsible for the drafting of this para- 
graph were evidently well acquainted with the tendency toward 
the condition commonly known as swelled head, to which a little 
authority is likely to lead. This tendency is unfortunately far too 
prevalent in young men, and is no doubt one of the greatest 
drawbacks to the amicable and harmonious management of those 
over whom they may be placed. The bully or the blusterer is 
seldom taken seriously, and furthermore, when he is obeyed, it is 
not due to the respect in which he is held by those under his 
control, but rather to the knowledge that, from sheer force of 
circumstances, they have no alternative. I am reminded of a 
friend who, after a term of military service, during which he was 
a non-commissioned officer for about four years—his military 
career having been cut short by an unfortunate accident—was 
able to say that during the whole of this period he had never 
found it necessary to, on his own authority, place a man under 
close arrest. Anyone with military experience must be well aware 
of the difficulties which had to be encountered during that period, 
in which no doubt hundreds of different types and personalities 
passed under his supervision. 

Advice of the character given in the sentence quoted is ex- 
tremely difficult to act upon; and it was probably issued more in 
the shape of a warning than otherwise. I think, however, it is 
worthy of a place in the minds of all those (whether in the service 
of the Crown or not) whose ambition it is to rise above their 
fellows. One recognizes, of course, that although good advice 
may be given, and worthy principles laid down, they are not 
always accepted favourably, or considered of sufficient importance 
to follow. This fact does not, however, prove their uselessness, 


but rather want of thought and lack of reason on the part of those 
who ignore them. 


It is no doubt extremely difficult to please all; but the man 
whose principles are just, and who endeavours to act up to them, 
is bound sooner or later to reap a full measure of appreciation. 
here are not a few who possess rather broad views as to the 
ciiployment of diplomacy and tact. Although the terms are 
owkat synonymous, there is to my mind a considerable 
difference between them. Tact is perhaps the more easily de- 
sa as the ability to make oneself agreeable to those with 
. onl one comes in contact, and thereby accomplishing ends 
A employing smoother means. Diplomacy is not quite such a 
in © matter; and the inexperienced diplomat is in constant 
the ger of being mistaken for another type whose initial letter is 
oohganry When one wishes to cross a busy thoroughfare, one 
oes not need to be a diplomat ; but the skilful avoidance of the 
Passing traffic is a very necessary and useful accomplishment. 


EDUCATION OF GAS-FITTERS. 


Sp necessity of education in all branches of the industry has 
mon Duaslaed on many occasions. One of the most notable 
cerned ~ in this respect is that in which the gas-fitter is con- 
whos 4 t is becoming increasingly apparent that the man 

© duty it is to perform certain work should be thoroughly 
nt with the reasons for his actions. A powerful Com- 


as been set up with the object of advancing the knowledge 
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of those engaged in the gas-fitting world; and there is little doubt 
that its efforts will lead to the production of good fruit. It is 
a matter not to be lost sight of that the man with years of prac- 
tical experience who has come in contact with many problems 
and tight jobs, will perhaps take less kindly to the well-meant 
attempts to increase his store of knowledge, than the recruit who 
has everything to learn. 

There still remains, however, the fact that, although years of 
experience may have taught one much, the changes which accom- 
pany the rapid production of improved methods, and the opening 
up of fresh fields, provide an ever-increasing supply of material 
for study. The operations of the gas-fitter cover a very large 
field—commencing practically at the retort-house, and ending at 
the consumer’s burner. The apparatus with which he comes in 
contact during his career is so varied in its character that to 
enumerate the different forms would indeed be a task. True, 
there are numerous branches of the work necessitating perhaps a 
more thorough knowledge of certain phases; but it becomes 
necessary at times for men to exchange their duties, and the 
possession of a general knowledge, both practical and theoretical, 
will do much to ensure the production of the best possible work. 
One might mention such matters as the principles of the pressure- 
gauge, the gas-leakage indicator, explosive mixtures, governors, 
exhausters, &c., as being only a few of the subjects which may 
not be understood so thoroughly as might be desired. 

The introduction of the question-box into the class-room might 
be of use. It is surprising what can be written on paper; and 
the knowledge that a question could be submitted and answered 
without the identity of the questioner being disclosed, would per- 
haps help toward the clearing-up of some of the matters, simple 
and otherwise, which might possibly be overlooked in the schedule, 
or never brought to light, owing to the reticence or the modesty of 
the anxious one. 

Regarding the successful passing of examinations as a criterion 
of the abilities possessed by the individual, various opinions have 
been expressed. It is more or less popularly admitted that the 
mere possession of a certificate does not indicate that the owner 
is the best man; and that there is a certain amount of good fortune 
at the examination there is little doubt. Many of us have met 
men who possess no printed record of their achievements, and 
yet have abilities not easily surpassed, and, on the other hand, 
have come in contact with those who are able to produce the 
coveted prizes, but whose abilities seem to have been exhausted 
during the process of obtaining them. 

Be this as it may, the fact remains that those who have been 
through the courses of instruction necessary to prepare them for 
the final trial, whether ultimately successful or not, have doubt- 
less benefited in a large degree by the training, and have, by their 
endeavours, shown that they are desirous of obtaining that know- 
ledge which goes to make up the very essential combination of 
theory and practice. 


ADVANTAGES GF PRACTICAL TRAINING. 


Fortunate indeed are those young men who are able to make a 
round of the different departments of a large company for the 
purpose of training. Their position is unique ; for while studying 
the theoretical side of the business, they are privileged to work 
among men who, although perhaps not possessing the higher 
knowledge required by the future gas manager or engineer, have 
learned during years of practical experieuce many useful wrinkles, 
which I venture to say no text-book has included, or I question 
ever will include, between its covers. There is a chance here for 
the student to recognize that the principles of give-and-take should 
not be overlooked. The practical man may not always be pre- 
pared to discuss the pros and cons of his work from the theoretical 
standpoint; but the fact that he achieves the object, often in a 
much less round-about way, should be treated with the respect 
which it deserves. A few words of explanation from the more 
fortunate one, whose education has enabled him to grasp the mean- 
ing more rapidly, would often be much appreciated, and would 
lead toward a more successful career for the student, from the 
fact that one good turn deserves another. 

WORKMEN AND THE KNOWLEDGE OF APPARATUS. 

The desirability of explaining to workmen the construction and 
functions of apparatus he is required to superintend, especially if 
of the closed type, is a point worth remembering. This has the 
effect of tending to prevent any unnecessary tampering with the 
apparatus, and in this way saving considerable trouble, time, and 
expense. I have in mind the case of a man who was required 
to look after an exhauster driven by a portable engine. Although 
he was well acquainted with the working of the engine and boiler, 
and was undoubtedly a good hand in that direction, he was un- 
aware of the internal construction of the exhauster. Having 
some trouble in getting the grease-box on the side to work pro- 
perly, he thought he was doing no harm in removing the cap, and 
attempting to clear the hole with a piece of stout wire. What 
might have been expected in the circumstances happened—the 
exhauster blade, in performing its revolution, cut off the piece of 
projecting wire, and carried it round till it finally jammed tight, 
pulling-up the exhauster short. This not only caused consider- 
able excitement to himself, but necessitated the work of removing 
the side plate of the exhauster (which happened to be of large 
dimensions) and the institution of a close search for the missing 
wire, to say nothing of the inconvenience resulting from the cessa- 
tion of work, which, though experimental, was none the less most 
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important. It is, of course, necessary in some cases, more especi- 
ally where the work in hand is of an original character, or that of 
research, that the actual objects of the operations should remain 
obscure; but with that phase of the subject I need hardly deal, 
as it would doubtless be apparent to anyone conducting such work. 


CO-OPERATION OF ENGINEER AND CHEMIST IN 
EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 


The influence ot chemistry in the affairs of gas undertakings is 
year by year becoming more important, and is receiving the recog- 
nition which is its due. Experimental work, with all its interesting 
phases, its hopes and fears, successes and failures, affords a vast 
field for the exercise of strenuous endeavour. It is perhaps for- 
tunate that large undertakings are better able to furnish the 
necessary financial aid for the carrying out of work of this 
nature. It is necessary to keep in mind that however large 
a concern may be, it is not intended to be run on philanthropic 
lines; and although it exists primarily to supply a public need, it 
is nevertheless expected to pay its way. 

Many ideas may present themselves which at first appear to be 
of useful application; danger lies in the too impetuous adoption 
of such ideas on a large scale. Because a particular process 
works successfully in the laboratory, it is no certain indication 
that it will be a success when enlarged to the dimensions neces- 
sary in the gas industry. Enlargements should proceed gradually, 
and a strict eye be kept on the proportionate expenditure, witha 
view to making the process ultimately a financial success. 

In the gas profession it is customary to talk in millions; and 
the fact that such large volumes have to be dealt with demands 
the use of caution when venturing on the application of laboratory 
results to the works. It is here that the co-operation of the 
engineer and the chemist is most essential; and a mutual under- 
standing between those possessing the necessary knowledge is 
more likely to be productive of satisfactory results than the un- 
assisted efforts of one or the other. 

Nearly every operation comes within the purview of the 
chemist, from the purchase of the coal (which is to our industry 
as food to man) to the contents of the humble syphon cart, or the 
residue remaining when the incandescent mantle has performed 
its useful life. He is often called upon to point to the causes of 
certain effects, and is sometimes placed in a rather unenviable 
position through being unaware of the circumstances. 

The importance of care on the part of those who supply 
samples for analysis should always be recognized. I remember 
a case where a sample of sulphuric acid was submitted for 
analysis to a person who, during his investigations, discovered 
that it contained quite an appreciable quantity of copper; and 
as, in his opinion, this metal had no business there, he called the 
attention of the supplier to its presence, but was assured that he 
must have made a mistake. However, being satisfied in his own 
mind that he was not in error, and the opportunity presenting 
itself, he proceeded to elucidate the circumstance on his own 
account. He found that although the sample had been taken 
from a large vessel by means of a leaden dipping pot, the handle 
of the pot (which was immersed during the sampling) was made 
of stout copper wire, and this wire was well coated with copper 
sulphate. This had contaminated the sample, although the bulk 
of acid was quite free. This little oversight had caused quite a 
commotion, as the presence of copper in the acid was not other- 
wise easily explained. 


VALUE OF PUBLICITY. 


The importance of advertisement cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. Although gas companies generally enjoy privileges 
with regard to the supply in certain areas, the driving power of 
competition from forces outside the industry is a keen tonic which 
tends to keep the system healthy. As regards gas itself, one is 
hardly able to submit samples for approval; and were this 
attempted, few customers would be found to appreciate the value 
of gazing into space. Not being able to show the actual com- 
modity, the next best method is popularly adopted—that is, to 
demonstrate the uses to which it may be put. This is done 
periodically on a large scale by means of exhibitions, which form 
of advertisement, however, cannot be permanent, and, after a 
successful run of a few weeks, must perforce come to an end. 
More permanency is displayed in the employment of show houses 
and rooms, situated at suitable points in the district, and these 
furnish a type of attraction more likely to catch and retain the 
attention of the public. With the display of uses and appliances, 
however, the scope for advertisement is by no means exhausted. 
Each individual member of the profession is a potential salesman ; 
and although his ordinary duties may not embrace this particular 
branch, there are many ways in which he may prove a valuable 
aid to the industry, if opportunities are grasped when they present 
themselves. 

In the special departments dealing with these matters more 
expert knowledge is naturally required, and the qualities neces- 
sary should by no means be considered trifling, or easy of aquisi- 
tion. Those who have experience in this branch know full well 
the difficulties to be overcome. The necessity for the possession 
of techical knowledge of the distribution of gas, gas-fitting, &c., is 
becoming more and more apparent, and is abundantly proved by 
the large number of students who attend the classes formed for 
the study of these subjects; and the percentage of passes in the 
examinations held subsequently is a fine tribute to the ability 
of those who undertake the conduct of the classes. To these 





gentlemen the industry is greatly indebted, for they form the 
vanguard of a large army of well trained followers, who enter the 
field of operations much better equipped than their predecessors 
of only a few years ago. 

Many other demands are made on those who enter this field, 
among which might be mentioned the cultivation of patience and 
perseverance, the ability to afford quick and courteous attention, 
to estimate time and work values, and, together with a knowledge 
of his own business, to be not unacquainted with that of his rival. 
The value of personality is undoubted. A single individual may 
possess all the necessary knowledge and ability to carry on his 
calling, but, owing to some shortcoming in this direction, he is 
unable to compete successfully with his confrérve, whose ability 
is enhanced by the fortunate possession of a strong personality. 
It is easy to recognize the forceful man, and to watch his progress 
among his fellows. Many are the glances in his direction; and 
the admiration in which he is held by the less envious of his col- 
leagues is an indication of the power he possesses. 


APPRECIATION OF THE JUNIOR ASSOCIATIONS. 


The London and Southern District Junior Gas Association and 
kindred bodies afford a splendid opportunity for the interchange 
of ideas. The founders of these Associations had in mind the 
necessity for providing some such means for those people in the 
gas industry who, by reason of their not occupying the actual 
position of managers of works, or possessing the other necessary 
qualifications, were ineligible for membership of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers. It has been generally admitted that the Junior 
Associations have amply justified their existence, and are rapidly 
becoming recognized as a valuable asset tothe industry. Through 
the ranks of the Juniors have passed many who are now included 
in the list of members of the Senior Association. 

The Junior Associations are favourably placed, in that their 
members are drawn from numerous branches of the industry, 
which circumstance allows of a great variety of opinions and 
experiences. The expression of these opinions and the recount- 
ing of experiences, in the form of papers read and discussions 
entered into, all tend to bring out that which is most essential for 
the well-being of the industry. The difficulties encountered, and 
the methods of surmounting them, when explained to others, con- 
stitute valuable means for imparting knowledge to those who are 
already anxious to receive it. Furthermore, the beneficial effects 
extend outside the bounds of the Associations themselves, by 
means of the Technical Press—the channel by which these effects 
are conveyed. 

The receipt of an invitation from the Senior Association for the 
submission by one of the Junior Associations of a paper to be 
read at the annual meeting held at Liverpool in June last was a 
gratifying expression of the mutual goodwill and respect existing 
between the two forces. Although the paper was not furnished 
by an Association south of the Tweed, and was from that point of 
view somewhat of a disappointment to such Associations, I am 
sure we all join in hearty congratulations to the writer personally, 
and to the Association he represents. The subject dealt with 
was of great interest, and one which may well bear consideration, 
although perhaps more especially suited to those districts where 
coke-ovens are in use. 

The invitation extended to the Presidents and Secretaries of 
the Junior Associations to attend the Liverpool meeting of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers was another unmistakable sign of 
appreciation, and I, as your representative at the time, considered 
it my duty to respond to the invitation on your behalf. May | 
take this opportunity of thanking in your name the Board of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company for allowing me to be absent 
from my duties for the period covered by the events, whereby I 
was able to attend the meetings and take part in the numerous 
functions, which combined to make for me a very enjoyable, and 
I hope useful, period, and to set a precedent which I have every 
reason to believe will be followed on future similar occasions. 

The personnel of an Association of this character is not a con- 
stant; and owing to the changes occurring by reason of the well- 
merited advancement of some of its members, and the movements 
of others into different areas of activity, together with the small 
number who retire from membership, a good deal of variation Is 
inevitable. Few of the founders of the Association now remain 
within its ranks; and the flourishing condition in which it now Is 
furnishes in itself a wonderful tribute to the foresight and energy 
of those who first considered its establishment a necessity. 

To those young men who take up the gas profession with 
serious thoughts of some day becoming useful ornaments to a 
structure the foundations of which have been so firmly and truly 
set by those whom the history of the industry honours, this Asso- 
ciation (and kindred associations) extends a hearty welcome. 
They will here find means of conversing with their comrades who 
may or may not have had troubles similar to their own. They 
will also, I hope, find within its membership the total absence of 
that canker of the business world—snobbishness—and learn to 
realize that to pull together and to lend a hand to a weaker com- 
rade is as essential for collective success in the commercial army 
as in that more strictly disciplinary body, the military organiza- 
tion itself. f ; 

The writing of papers, and the entry into discussion thereon, 
are in themselves both useful and trusty weapons with which to 
combat those feelings of reticence or anxious silence which are 
by no means absent even in the young man of to-day. The fear 
of criticism may cause the withholding of useful ideas, and prove 
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a loss to the whole community. One must bear in mind that the 
critic himself is not always beyond criticism, and that the expres- 
sion of one’s opinions, however simple they may appear, seldom 
lacks some spark of intelligence if they are the outcome of genuine 
interest in the subject under review. 

It would no doubt be considered advantageous in this direction 
if it were possible to furnish every member with an advance copy 
of the paper to be read. This practice is very good so far as the 
advantage to the individual member is concerned; but if it had 
the effect of reducing the number of those attending the meetings, 
I personally should much regret its introduction. The finan- 
cial side of the proposition would need careful consideration, as 
the furnishing of some 200 copies of a paper would very soon 
become a serious drain on the resources of an Association whose 
principle has up to the present been to return to the member the 
fullest possible value for his subscription. 

Apart from this aspect of the question, I am of opinion that 
much real pleasure would be lost, both by the writer and by the 
reader. I would much rather hear the actual delivery of a 
lecture or paper than read it through, either before or after the 
event. One misses the charm of the speaker’s personality, the 
little asides which invariably enter into the proceedings (and 
which sometimes form the pith of a sentence), the explanation of 
some point not quite lucidly put forward in the text, the difficulty 
of making the necessary experiments work at the crucial moment, 
and a host of etceteras which never appear in the cold, hard 
print, all of which combine to give satisfaction in varying degree, 
both to the speaker and his hearers, and to make up a successful 
and profitable evening’s engagement. 

One important point, however, might be borne in mind with 
advantage to all, and that is that the paper submitted should, if 
possible, be based on the well-known expression ‘Good material 
is done up in small parcels.” If any explanation of this mysterious 
proverb is necessary, I might say that my meaning is that the 
paper should be as brief and concise as possible, so that there 
may be no unseemly hurry in its delivery, that the principal points 
may be easily fixed on, and ample time afforded for the discussion ; 
thus giving those more timid spirits the opportunity to find words 
with which to express their views. 


THE EUROPEAN CRISIS AND THE GAS INDUSTRY, 


The session which we are actively commencing this evening, 
has occurred at a time which will live in the memory of us all. 
The circumstances, we sincerely trust, will never be repeated, 
or even nearly approached in the future. This country has been 
engaged during the last three months in undoubtedly the most 
Titanic military struggle ever known in the history of the world. 
Those countries which have been looked upon as being the most 
advanced in civilization are locked in a combat the severity of 
which is without parallel. The knowledge that our own country 
has been drawn into these operations in the defence of the prin- 
ciples which should appeal to every true Briton may afford some 
slight measure of comfort to the nation collectively. 

In all ranks of occupation from the highest to the lowest, the 
numbers have been depleted by the ready response to the call of 
the country’s need. The gas industry has furnished no small 
number of volunteers towards the forces required to assist the 
countries with which we are allied in performing a task, the mag- 
nitude of which has perhaps only been thoroughly realized by the 
man in the street since the actual outbreak of hostilities. The 
members of our own Association have not neglected their duty in 
this respect ; and quite a number of them have joined the forces 
in one shape or another. Those of us who remain behind need 
not be idle or despair of being able to do something to help keep 
the flag we all honour floating at the head of the mast. 

Many and various are the ways in which this may be accom- 
plished. The more strenuous application to the duties which 
naturally have to be undertaken by those remaining, the squeez- 
ing in of something extra to that previously demanded, the willing 
contribution to funds being raised tor the purpose of helping 
towards the solution of the financial questions arising, and a host 
of other means which become apparent without requiring the exer- 
cise of very much study. Much activity has been displayed in the 
direction of the teaching and exercise of the use of fire-arms. The 
private rifle ranges, which in days of peace were used perhaps 
by the comparatively few who practised the use of the rifle asa 
hobby, have become besieged by those anxious to learn even the 
rudiments of this very necessary accomplishment. Many men 
who previous to the outbreak of the war were totally unacquainted 
with the use and care of fire-arms have received through this 
channel much useful practice, and have thus been undoubtedly 
rendered capable of absorbing more rapidly the further necessary 
knowledge when offering themselves for enlistment. 

With whatever regrets we may be inclined to regard the occur- 
rence of the present condition of affairs, it is generally admitted 
that, colossal even as the operations in progress are, there is little 
doubt that they were inevitable, and their postponement to some 
future date would have necessitated an even greater drain on the 
resources of those engaged therein. It is the sincere hope of us 
all that the end of this gigantic struggle may see the triumph of 
the arms of Britain and her Allies, and that the recurrence of such 
a cataclysm may be rendered unlikely, if not impossible. 


THE PRESIDENT THANKED FOR HIS ADDRESS. 


Mr. S. B. CHANDLER (Vice-President), after the President had 
read his address, proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Hewett, 





who had, he said, provided them with much food for thought. The 
President had dealt with practically the whole of the gas industry, 
from the point of manufacture right up to the burner-head. His 
remarks about naphthalene would particularly appeal to them. 
The treatment of subordinates was another very important matter. 
In fact, it struck him (the speaker) as being a rather serious ques- 
tion in connection with gas undertakings. Aman who wasa bully, 
and did not treat his subordinates properly, did not do the best 
possible for his company; neither did the company get the best 
possible out of subordinates. It seemed to him (Mr. Chandler) 
that an arrogant manner frequently cloaked inadequate knowledge. 
The statements in the address about publicity and the use of show- 
houses and show-rooms were well worth consideration. They 
had a good thing in gas; and the main object was to make 
it known, and to educate the public with regard to the proper 
methods in which to use it. Another point which should not be 
overlooked was the personality of the man who came in contact 
with the consumer. This had much to do with the successful 
transaction of business. 

Mr. G. WinsLow, in seconding, said the address formed an ex- 
cellent statement of how things should be done. Those who did 
not know it before were aware now that Mr. Hewett was something 
of a philosopher, as well as a first-class technical man. In the 
matter of dealing with subordinates, he was reminded of an old 
axiom which gave a very good rule upon which to work—“ Treat 
men as you would have them treat you.” 

Mr. W. J. Liperty cordially supported the vote, remarking that 
when he was at Liverpool at the June meeting of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers, he was delighted to see their President there, 
on the official invitation of the President of the Institution, and 
to note that he was not sitting in the body of the hall, but was 
honoured with a seat among the Council on the platform. With 
regard to the present crisis in the country’s affairs, he would sug- 
gest that the Secretary should keep a list of those members who 
were in some way or another serving with the Forces, and prepare 
a roll of honour for display at the meetings. 

The vote having been passed with applause, 

The PrEsIDENT briefly returned thanks. He said it had been 
his object, in the preparation of the address, to avoid topics which 
would be controversial, and to put together matter which might 
prove of interest, and perhaps even be somewhat of a guide to 
them. 

Tue AssociaTIon’s RoLit oF Honour. 


The PRESIDENT (continuing) remarked, with reference to what 
Mr. Liberty had said about the members of the Association who 
had joined the Forces, that the Secretary had asked those who 
were aware of such cases to let him know. So far, the following 
list had been compiled; but he felt quite sure there must bea 
number more. In the first place, there were their patron Mr. 
F,. J. Bywater and his Assistant Mr. R. H. Collins (both of East 
Greenwich). The South Metropolitan Gas Company were also 
represented by Mr. A. W. Smith and Mr. V. Simmonds. From 
the Gas Light and Coke Company there were Mr. H. L. Anderson, 
Mr. R. St. J. Crowdy, Mr. E. F. Smallbone, and Mr. E. E. Calvert. 
Others were Mr. G. Ashmole (Ilford Gas Company), Mr. H. M. 
Brown (Reading Gas Company), Mr. W. H. Peat (North Middle- 
sex Gas Company), and Mr. C. T. Price (Hampton Court Gas 
Company). They all honoured these gentlemen, and Mr. Liberty’s 
suggestion with regard to them would be borne in mind. 


Two PRESENTATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT said the next item on the programme was a 
very attractive one. It had been decided to present an illumi- 
nated address to the immediate Past President, Mr. S. A. Car- 
penter, and also one to their highly respected late Secretary, Mr. 
Ernest Scears, who was recently appointed to a position with 
the Rugby Gas Company. While pleased to hear of Mr. Scears’ 
success, the members would feel that they were losing in him one 
of the most able and willing workers of the Association. He 
would first ask Mr. Carpenter to accept his address, which was in 
these terms: 

LONDON AND SOUTHERN DistTRICT JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 

This Annual General Business Meeting of the above Association 
places upon record its most sincere appreciation and thanks to Mr. 
S. A. Carpenter for his valuable services in conducting the affairs of 
the Association as President for the year 1914, now completed, and 
for the untiring energy and enthusiasm he has displayed at all times, 
with especial mention of the offices of Hon. Secretary and Treasurer 
previously held, by which he considerably assisted the furtherance and 
usefulness of the Association both to the members and the industry, 
and wishes him every success in his future career. 

J. Hewett, President. 
A. R. Griaes, Hon. Secretary. 


It was a pleasure to hand over to their late President this 
thoroughly well deserved tribute from the Association. 

Mr. S. A. CARPENTER, in returning thanks, remarked that the 
practice of presenting an address to the retiring President was a 
very nice one. The Association had now quite a long list of Past 
Presidents; and he was gratified to think his name would be 
associated with those who had preceded him in office. He felt 
disappointed, however, that Mr. Scears would not now be occupy- 
ing the chair next year, as it would have been a fitting reward for 
the hard work he had done on behalf of the Association. 

The PRESIDENT, in handing Mr. Scears his address, said they 
all keenly regretted that, with this presentation, they were now 
practically severing their connection as an Association with that 
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gentleman. Mr. Scears had performed much yeoman service for 
the Association, and no one knew more than he did of its inner 
working. On behalf of the members, he heartily congratulated 
Mr. Scears on having received his new appointment, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the position would prove to be a stepping- 
stone to higher things. The address read: 


LONDON AND SOUTHERN District Junior Gas ASSOCIATION. 
This Annual General Meeting of the above Association hereby places 
on record its hearty appreciation of the incalculable services rendered 
by Mr. Ernest Scears during the three years he has held the office of 
Hon. Secretary, and welcomes this opportunity of tendering to him its 
sincere thanks for the untiring energy and valuable time so freely given 
in the interests of the Association, and which have contributed in so 
great a measure to its success. 
J. G. Crark, President 1911-12. S, A. CARPENTER, President 1913-14. 
D. J. WinsLow, President 1912-13. J. Hewett, President 1914-15. 
A. R. Griccs, Hon. Secretary. 


Mr. Ernest Scears thanked them all for their good wishes, 
and for the handsome testimonial, which he assured them would 
be valued very highly by him. It would remind him of three 
happy years spent working for the Association. He regretted 
having to leave their area, and therefore to give up all thought of 
occupying the position of President ; but the Association had in 
Mr. Chandler a man who would better fulfil the duties. He (the 
speaker) joined the Association somewhere about 1902; and 
during the years that had since elapsed (and especially when act- 
ing as Secretary) he had formed a number of friendships which 
he greatly valued and hoped to retain for many years. 


RECOVERY OF GAS-WORKS BYE-PRODUCTS. 


Early Work and Modern Processes. 


The number of the “ Journal of the Franklin Institute” for 
October contains an article on “The Recovery of Gas-Works 
Bye-Products” by Mr. C. C. Tutwiter, M.Sc., a consulting 
chemist of Philadelphia, in which he reviews the early work in 
bye-products recovery, and gives particulars, with illustrations, 
of the modern plant employed for the purpose. The following 
are some extracts from the article. 


In his introductory remarks the author says he thinks the term 
‘“‘bye-product ” may best be defined in the words of Professor 
Charles E. Munroe, who refers to such materials as “ substances 
or results obtained in the operation of a specific process in addi- 
tion to the substance or result primarily sought.” He considers 
this definition is much to be preferred to the commonly accepted 
one wherein they are referred to as “secondary products,” for 
no reference is here made, either direct or implied, to their com- 
mercial value or importance; and instances may be recalled 
where the primary product finally became of secondary import- 
ance to a bye-product which in the early stages of the operation 
was considered to be of little or no value. 

It is but natural, therefore, he considers, that investigations 
having as their object the recovery and utilization of bye-products 
in any field of industrial endeavour are apt to prove interesting, if 
not always profitable. Thisis particularly true of gas-works bye- 
products, owing to the fact that some of the most important and 
useful substances employed in medicine and the arts are derived 
from residuals produced in connection with the manufacture of 
‘]uminating gas. The reader is enabled to form some idea of the 
diverse character of these compounds by means of a diagram, 
in pedigree torm, having coal at the top, and showing its numerous 
derivations. 

The author goes on to point out that the volume and importance 
of gas-works residuals is such that their refinement and exploitation 
have given birth to new industries, producing in their turn prim- 
ary products with the usual accompaniment of secondary bye- 
products ;.-and it may perhaps be truly said that there is hardly a 
branch of chemical manufacture that does not require and use 
some chemical having its origin in bye-products from the destruc- 
tive distillation of coal or oil, either in the process of the manu- 
facture of illuminating gas or in modern bye-product coke-ovens 
having generally as their primary object the manufacture of 
metallurgical coke. 

Before describing the method of recovering bye-products ina 
modern gas plant, the author gives the following brief historical 
review of the status of these materials in relation to the gas 
business. 





HISTORICAL, 


Although it was early recognized by Winsor (1803) and other 
gas engineers of his day that coke, as a domestic fuel, was of 
equal, or nearly equal, value to the gas, tar and ammoniacal liquor 
represented at the start, and for a number of years after, an 
intolerable nuisance; and even as late as 1841, a description of 
an apparatus devised “‘ for most effectually converting into car- 
buretted hydrogen gas the tar and ammoniacal liquor produced 
from the coal in the retort as they, in a state of vapour, are on 
their passage to the hydraulic main,” was considered to be 
of sufficient importance to be mentioned in the preface to a 
treatise on “Gas Lighting,” by a civil engineer of the day— 
Peckston—and to be dealt with at length in the volume cited. 

The necessity for delivering to the consumer a gas free from 
such impurities as tar and ammonia, as well as for manufacturing 





and distribution reasons, made it imperative then, as it is to-day, 
that they should be removed from the gas, whether or not they 
could be disposed of at a profit—it being out of the question to 
attempt to distribute gas containing more than a very minute 
trace of ammonia or tar. In the early days of the gas industry, 
therefore, the engineer was more concerned with the more or less 
complete removal of these impurities from the gas than he was 
over the recovery of them in saleable form. 

Prior to the beginning of the Eighteenth Century, very little 
attention appears to have been given to the tar formed in con- 
nection with the heating of coal. It is of historical interest, how- 
ever, to note a patent granted in 1681 to Joachim, Becher, and 
Searle, describing “a new way of making pitch and tarre out of 
pit coale never before found out or used by others.” One of 
them, a German chemist, Johann Joachim by name, has the 
following to say in reference to the subject : 

In Holland they have peat and in England pit coals (steinkohlen). 
Neither of them is very good for burning, be it in rooms or for smelt- 
ing. But I have found a way not merely to burn both kinds into good 
coal (coke) which not any more smokes nor stinks, but with their flame 
to smelt equally well as with wood, so that a foot of such coal makes 
flames rofeet long. I have demonstrated with pit coal at The Hague, 
and here in England at Mr. Boyle’s, also at Windsor on the large 
scale. In this connection, it is noteworthy that, equally as the Swedes 
make their tar from firewood, I have here in England made from pit 
coal a sort of tar which is equal to the Swedish in every way—for some 
operations is even superior to it. I have made proof of iton wood and 
on ropes, and the proof has been found right, so that even the King has 
seen a specimen of it, which is a great thing in England, and the coal 
from which the tar has been taken out is better for use than before. 

In addition to the foregoing, mention is made of this substance 
by Clayton in 1738, de Gensanne in 1768, and Stauf in 1771; and 
in 1781 a patent was granted to the Earl of Dundonald covering 
“a method of extracting or making tar, pitch, essential oils, vola- 
tile alkali, mineral acids, salts, and cinders from pit coal.” 

It will thus be seen that this substance, tar, merited the atten- 
tion of investigators some two hundred years ago; but its manu- 
facture was never carried out to any great extent until it appeared 
as a bye-product in connection with the manufacture of illuminat- 
ing gas, which was launched towards the end of the last century, 
at practically the same time, by a Frenchman named Lebon and 
an Englishman named William Murdoch. It appears that to Mur- 
doch and to his pupil Clegg must be given the credit for placing 
the gas industry on a firm basis. In 1815, Accum demonstrated 
that the quality of the tar was considerably improved by boiling, 
and that a valuable light oil, which could be used for a turpentine 
substitute, was recovered therefrom. In 1838, a marked impetus 
was given to the distillation of tar by the development of the 
suggestion on the part of Bethell that it could be used to good 
advantage in the preservation of timber. The industry was 
further advanced by the discovery of benzene in these light oils 
by A. W. Hofmann in 1845; but it was the epoch-making dis- 
covery by an English chemist—William Henry Perkin—in 1856 
of mauve, the first of the aniline colours, and that it could be 
procured in abundance from products obtainable from coal tar, 
which lifted this material at once from the ignominious position 
it had long held to the important one it has enjoyed ever since, 
not only as a source of aniline colours, but also of numerous 
other products of scientific and commercial importance. 

It might be gathered from the foregoing that about this time 
the troubles of the producers of tar were in a fair way to be over- 
come. Such, however, was not the case, owing to the very rapid 
increase in the quantity of illuminating gas made and the inci- 
dental increased production of tar. Samuel Hughes, in his book 
on “ Gas-Works,” published in 1853, states that “ both tar and 
ammoniacal liquor are sold, the usual price for tar being 1d. per 
gallon and for ammoniacal liquor }d. per gallon.” These prices 
are not much lower than those obtained to-day ; but it should be 
remembered that the amount of tar produced at this time was 
small, and that a new industry was just being opened-up. That 
the market was soon over-supplied is indicated, from this time on 
to but a comparatively recent period, by the number of patents 
that were taken out with the idea of opening-up new uses for tar, 
and the never-ceasing search of the gas engineer for some outlet 
for a material which not only yielded him no profit, but repre- 
sented a very serious inconvenience. As illustrating the condi- 
tion existing in America in the early sixties, the following letter 
addressed to the Editor of the “ American Gas Light Journal ” is 
of interest : 

The accumulation of tar at the various gas-manufacturing establish- 
ments throughout the country is of such an amount as to put to the 
test the ingenuity of those having it in charge, to know what to do with 
it. Buta few years since the demand could not be supplied ; now tar 
has become a drug on the market, no one wanting to purchase. The 
corporate authorities of cities and towns are taking the subject in hand, 
prohibiting the emptying of it into streams convenient to works—its 
mixture with the waters preventing cattle from drinking, as well as 
rendering it unfit for domestic and culinary purposes. Is there no 
plan that can be devised to make the article of coal tar useful in its ap- 
plication to some purpose by which the whole or part of it might be 
used or destroyed, that it may not become a nuisance to the neighbour 
hood? I trust that this article will be the means of eliciting from 
some of your correspondents some suggestions respecting the tar as 
will, in the end, result in something useful. 

It does not appear, from an examination of the issues of the 
* Journal ” appearing during the next few years, that a satisfac- 
tory answer was given to the inquirer; but there is abundant 
evidence to show that the subject was under investigation col: 
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tinually—a favoured outlet being born of the belief in the minds 
of many that the tar was an unnecessary bye-product, and could 
be converted into gas. 

Those of us who have spent a good part of our lives in the gas 
industry—some of it directed along these unpromising but allur- 
ing lines—read with interest an excerpt from an article appearing 
in the “ Journal” in 1860, as follows: 


For more than thirty years coal tar has been twisted and turned in 
every way to give up its latent store of gaseous luminosity. It has 
been distilled at high heats and at low heats; with steam and without 
steam ; with coke and without coke; with wholly spent charges of coal 
and with half-spent charges ; with iron wires, hoops, and chains, with 
scrap iron, charcoal, coals, brickbats, lime, and clay—in fact, with 
everything at all likely to assist in its decomposition, and give rise to 
that all-desired conclusion, the economical production of illuminating 
gas. At length we find, after an enormous expenditure of time, talent, 
and money, that practically the thing cannot be done to pay; conse- 
quently it cannot be done at all. 


Since 1860 the development of the tar-distilling industry has 
been enormous ; new uses being found for the products obtained 
therefrom, chiefly aloug the lines of wood preservation and in the 
preparation of pitch for roofing purposes, and for the last twenty 
or thirty years it has been comparatively easy for gas-works to 
dispose of their products, if of fair quality, at a price which, while 
low, at least enables them to rid themselves of it at a profit. 

Mr. S. R. Church, the Manager of the Research Department of 
the Barrett Manufacturing Company, read before the Southern 
Gas Association the following particulars bearing upon the de- 
velopment of the tar-distilling business in America: 


A very considerable business in the refining of the bye-products of 
gas-works had sprung up and flourished before the introduction of 
bye-product ovens. So far as the writer has been able to learn, this 
industry, based on gas-works tar and ammonia liquor, was developed, 
independently of the gas-works engineers and managers, by a number 
of entirely separate concerns and individuals. Among the pioneers 
in the industry were Cyrus M. Warren and his brothers. Cyrus M. 
Warren was educated at Harvard University, and, on the advice of 
Professor Agassiz, went to Germany, where he studied chemistry under 
Liebig, and became interested in coal tar. Mr. Warren was possibly 
the pioneer in the industry in America. In the early sixties, Samuel 
Page started distilling coal tar in Boston ; and shortly afterwards his 
brothers, under the style of Page Brothers, started business in New 
York City, where they were succeeded by Page, Kidder, and Fletcher. 
Mr. I. D. Fletcher, who is now President of the Barrett Manufacturing 
Company, became associated with the Pages early in the sixties. At 
about the same time Mr. Fletcher’s brother established what was 
probably the first tar refinery in the South, at New Orleans. Major 
S. E. Barrett and his associates, who started in Chicago, were among 
the pioneers of the same industry; as were Levi L. Wilcutt and Joseph 
C. Storey, of Boston, Chapman and Soden, of Boston, and A. T. 
Perry, who was associated with Cyrus M. Warren, and later went to 
Cleveland, where he established a tar refinery. Others engaged in the 
industry in the early times were W. H. Childs, of Brooklyn, Michael 
Ehret, of Philadelphia, and P. S. Marquis, of St. Louis. 


Such, briefly, is the history of one of these important bye-pro- 
ducts; and no less interesting and of equal value is another— 
ammoniacal liquor, from which is produced most of the ammonia 
of commerce. 

The salts of ammonia have been known from the earliest 
antiquity. Pliny, Hippocrates, and Discorides made frequent 
mention of “ ammoniakon;” and Herodotus refers to “ hals am- 
moniakos,” as do other authors up to the sixth century. The 
name “ammonia ”’ appears to have been given to it by Bertholet, 
to whom credit must also be naturally given for determining its 
composition. 

_ While ammonia occurs in combination in many natural occur- 
ring substances, it is from gas-works liquor that the bulk of the 
supply is now obtained. Numerous observers demonstrated that 
it could be obtained from the destructive distillation of animal 
refuse, peat, vinasse, &c. It appears, however, that there was 
never a time when it was regarded as an undesirable product such 
as was tar, because its value as a fertilizer was early recognized, 
and in this direction it could be employed in unlimited quantities. 


STATISTICAL, 


As illustrating the enormous increase in the production of 
ammonia and tar in America during the past ten years, the author 
gives the following figures taken from the “ Mineral Resources of 
the United States” for 1912: 














| 1903. 1912 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
on sold . . 1000 cub. ft. 31,049,462 $30,315,776 89,693,372 $36,681,884 
_ , short tons} 3,941,282 | 13,634,095 12,490,757 48,380,009 
alee gallons, 62,964,393 2,199,969 34,796,438 3,802,047 
niet . pounds! 17,643,507 1,291,732, 51,527,074 4,776,386 
sa ealgmate:. »» | 12,400,032 389,028 | 99,070,777 3,740,075 
mm. liquor, gallons! ae oe 35,242,549 1,002,807 


* Reduced to NH3. 


It will be seen that both the tar and ammonia production more 
one doubled 


} during the period mentioned. 
S might be gathered from the foregoing, the proper recovery 


of these bye-products now receives almost, if not quite, as much 
attention as the proper manufacture of the primary product ; and 
the modern gas engineer must design his plant with the dual object 
in view of producing a gas satisfactory from an illuminating and 
calorific standpoint and commercially pure, and at the same time 
give due consideration to a proper conservation of the bye-products 
in a form best suited for their most profitable utilization. 


RECOVERY. 


Having briefly reviewed the history of the two principal pro- 
ducts under consideration, the author next proceeds to explain the 
method by which they are recovered in a modern gas plant and 
made suitable for the market. He states that the manufacture 
of illuminating gas may be divided into three operations—the first 
involving the generation of the crude gas from the raw material, 
the second its purification, and the third its distribution. He 
describes the arrangement of a-coal-gas plant provided with 
apparatus necessary for the generation and proper purification of 
the gas and the recovery of the bye-products in their crude form, 
and points out that basically there has been very little change in 
the general methods of coal-gas manufacture by the horizontal 
retort method since the beginning of the industry. The various 
pieces of apparatus have, however, been improved, and in some 
few instances supplanted by others of a radically different type. 
The practice, however, of cooling the gas by means of air or water 
cooled condensers for the purpose of freeing it from the greater 
portion of its suspended tar before it enters the ammonia washers 
has generally been regarded as essential, and up to very recent 
years has been universally followed. 

Perhaps the most radical departure from the older methods of 
condensing and scrubbing gas is exemplified in the washer-cooler. 
In this apparatus, the laws governing the cooling of gas and the 
transfer of heat were fully taken into account, and a successful 
attempt was made to obtain a much higher efficiency from the 
cooling water than was possible in the old style of condensers. 
This was accomplished by spraying the cooling water directly 
into the gas without the interposition of a metal diaphgram such 
as is represented by the condenser tubes. The water after going 
through the scrubber is brought back to its original temperature 
by passing it through a cooler or surface condenser, over which 
small streams of water trickle. In this method of procedure heat 
is transferred direct from the gas to the water without having to 
pass through the walls of the condenser tubes, and from water to 
water. 

The author next describes a multiple ammonia washer, a rotary 
scrubber, and an “intensive” scrubber. The last-named appa- 
ratus is divided into compartments resembling a number of tower 
scrubbers in series; the gas passing up through the grids while 
the washing liquor flows down over and through the same grids 
and in intimate contact with the gas. The advantages claimed 
for this scrubber are the much less space occupied, and the pos- 
sibility of producing a liquor of high strength with a very small 
quantity of water. The appliance is often worked in combination 
with the washer-cooler ; and it is claimed that together they con- 
stitute a condensing and scrubbing system entirely different from 
the old style of apparatus. It is stated that the system is being 
increasingly adopted in America. Consideration is next given to 
the apparatus for the concentration of ammonia—the two types 
of still described being the “ continuous” and “ continuous-feed 
intermittent effluent ” still. 

In conclusion, the author offers a few remarks on the recovery 
of cyanide, apparatus for which has lately been installed by one 
large gas company in America, with, it is reported, good results. 
He briefly mentions the Feld, Stavorinus, and Bueb processes, a. 
well as that worked by the British Cyanide Company, He points 
out, however, that while he has given chief consideration to tar 
and ammoniacal liquor, the fact should not be lost sight of that 
coke is, in reality, the most valuable of all bye-products of gas 
manufacture. In ordinary gas-works practice, after deducting the 
coke necessary for heating the furnaces, there will be left for sale 
a quantity equal to about 50 per cent. of the coal carbonized. It 
is extensively employed for domestic and furnace purposes, and 
usually finds a ready sale in America at from $3 to $5 (12s. 6d. to 
20s. 10d.) per ton; representing, as it does, a clean, smokeless fuel 
at moderate cost and of high heating value. 








Coal Problems.— Reference was made by Mr.G. M. Cockin, of 
Cannock Chase, in his Presidential Address to the South Stafford- 
shire and Warwickshire Institute of Mining Engineers, to the work 
done recently with the view of solving the many difficulties con- 
nected with the dust problem and gob fire prevention in coal 
mines, and the experiments at Altofts Colliery which had demon- 
strated the highly inflammable nature of coal dust. It was, he 
said, rather remarkable that, while these experiments had been in 
progress at Altofts Colliery, with a view of proving the danger of, 
and providing a remedy for, the dust problem, in quite a different 
direction researches of a most interesting character had been pur- 
sued by Mr. James Lomax, which, so successful had he been, had 
thrown a flood of light not only on the reason why varying seams 
of coal possessed in their composition varying degrees of inflam- 
mability, but incidentally revealed some of the secrets of the 
origin and formation of seams and beds of coal. Members of the 
Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers will recall the 
paper on “ Coal and its Constituents” read by Mr. Lomax at the 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 





The Use of Electricity in Gas-Works. 


Sir,—As requested in your article on p. 123 of the “ JouRNAL” for 
Oct. 20 (seeing that our works are not mentioned), I give below some 
particulars of electrical plant which was installed at the beginning of 
this year. 

Two gas-engines, coupled direct to “E.C.C.” Dynamos, 30 K.W. 
220 volts, 230 revolutions per minute. 

We have also nine totally-enclosed motors of Siemens, B.T.H., and 
E.C.C. make, driving the charging and discharging machine, coal- 
breakers and elevators, and telpher—a total of 73 H.P. 

CHARLES H. WEBB, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Stourbridge Gas-Works, Oct. 24, 1914. 





Sir,—We notice in your current issue an article, on the “ Use of 
Electricity in Gas-Works,” in which you embody certain information 
sent by us some months ago. Since then we have been able to get 
together further particulars of plant supplied to gas-works, and we 
think same may be of interest to your readers. 

The following are gas-works to which we have supplied machines, 
additional to those in the previous list : Adelaide (Australia), Altrinc- 
ham, Belfast, Bothwell and Uddingston, Cardiff, Cambridge, Harro- 
gate, Ilkley, Langley Mill (near Nottingham), Lancaster, Manchester, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Newport (Mon.), Preston, Poole, Salford, South 
Metropolitan Gas Company (London), Sydney (Australia), Threshfield, 
Wallasey, and Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom Gas Company. 
We may give a few details of some of the installations. 

Wa t-asey (through Woodall-Duckham): Two gas-driven generat- 
ing sets to develop 250 amps. and 135 amps. respectively at 220 volts; 
also motors. Coal breaker, 15 H.P. Band conveyor, 2} H.P. Lift, 
114 H.P. Gravity bucket conveyor, 113 H.P. Waggon tipper, 7 H.P. 

HarroGatE (through Woodall-Duckham): One 20 K.W. and two 
toh K.W. dynamos for belt-drive. Also two 114 H.P. motors and 
one 24 H.P. 

WANDSWORTH, WIMBLEDON, AND Epsom GaAs Company: One 
dynamo for direct-coupling to gas-engine, to develop 160 amps. at 
220 volts. Also five motors of 47 H.P. total. 

BoTHWELL AND UppinGstTon (through West’s Gas Improvement 
Company): Two 220 volt 110 amp. dynamos for direct-coupling to 
gas-engines. 

CarpiFF (through West’s Company) : Two dynamos each to develop 
220 volts., 110 amps., and arranged for direct-coupling. 

SyDNEy, AUSTRALIA (through West’s Company) : Two dynamos each 
to develop 377-408 amps., 220 volts, and two ditto but 123-145 amp. size. 
These are arranged for direct-coupling. 

ADELAIDE, AUSTRALIA (through W. J. Jenkins and Co.): Two 
dynamos each to develop 220 volts, 180 amps., and arranged: for direct- 
coupling. Also one 113 H.P. motor. 

Becrast Gas-Works: Three 75 K.W. 440 volt dynamos for direct- 
coupling. 

ALTRINCHAM (through W. J. Jenkins and Co.): One 50 K.W. and 
one 27 K.W. dynamos, 220 volts, each arranged for direct-coupling to 
gas-engines. Also five motors, aggregating 59 H.P. 

LANCASHIRE DyNAMO AND Moror Co., Ltp., 
per A. P. Woop, General Manager. 

Trafford Park, Manchester, Oct. 23, 1914. 





The Destruction of Coke-Oven Bricks by Salty Coals. 


S1r,—In an article, headed “ Event and Comment,” in your issue of 
the 13th inst., there are some statements that should not be permitted 
to pass unchallenged. It is not “definitely established ” that corro- 
sion of coke-oven bricks is more marked when the bricks contain a high 
percentage of alumina, but the exact contrary. 

The salts of sodium which occur in the coal (as chlorides, sulphates, 
carbonates, &c.) are dissociated into acid and water, when the tem- 
perature is high enough ; the acids combining with the ammonia and 
the hydrates with the silica of the oven walls. Thus, in South York- 
shire, where the coal is high in sodium, we find concurrently a high 
fixed ammonia in the liquor, and oven brickwork with a very short 
life, owing to fusion. 

The change that takes place in the brick is shown in the following 
analysis of a brick strongly attacked and vitrified on its face by the 
action of salt. The first column is the analysis of the solid unvitrified 
portion, and the second of the vitrified face. 


(1). (2). 


ae ee ee 82°20 per cent. 74°90 per cent. 
Fe,03 and ArO,; . . . 13°40 me -» «3°20 oe 
| aa ee ee ee 1°60 * es 2°00 * 
OS ne ee 0°40 - «- 0°90 an 
Ne SS ie i 0°40 mA os g°3s e 
_ Oa ae : 0°25 = ss 26s ” 
Loss by ignition. . . . o*10 si -+: “SCD mn 
98°35 am +.» 98°80 - 


It is quite clear that alumina does not enter into the changes that 
occur, and that potassium and sodium disintegrate the bricks by the 
production of a fusible silicate. 

It has been shown [“ Stahl und Eisen” Oct. 26, 1910] that the resist- 
ance of bricks to corrosion increases directly with the contents of 
alumina. This resistance may be partly physical, because a brick high 
in alumina is usually more compact, and therefore offers more obstruc- 
tion to the penetration of the salt, though such a brick is frequently 
unsuitable for coke-oven use, owing to its great shrinkage and liability 
to warp. 

Whea quartzite is added to a fire-clay, it should be finely crushed, 
because the particle exposed is attacked and disintegrates the surround- 





ing material ; and deeper penetration of the salt into the brick then 
results, The larger the particle, the more rapid the disintegration. 
When the quartzite is crushed small, and the bricks are pressed and 
have dense and smooth surfaces, the attack is not so rapid. 

It is surmised in the article that it is owing to the longer period of 
contact that “salty ” coals attack the brickwork of coke-ovens, while 
the same coal gives little trouble in gas-retorts. But this does not 
seem to be an adequate explanation. It is more probable that this 
difference is due to the presence of water ; the coal for carbonization 
in coke-ovens being invariably washed. The ro or 12 per cent. of 
added water contained in such coals is a brine; and I have frequently 
known of the occurrence of as much as 500 grains of salt per gallon 
of water. It may be conceived that this water—vaporized and driven 
outwards from the coal charge against the hot oven wall—will consti- 
tute conditions favourable for the localization, against the wall, of 
these changes that take place that result in the destruction of the 
brick-lining. 

The subject is little understood, however, and we can only speculate 
as to the part played by water, and possibly as to the effect of the dis- 
tribution or mode of occurrence of oxygen, In certain parts of South 
Yorkshire, the bad effect of ‘salty ” coal is only too well known; but 
in another coalfield, the alkalies are at least 50 per cent. higher than 
in South Yorkshire, and no harm is done to the brickwork. 

No explanation has been found for the following fact : At Colliery A 
with 0°35 per cent of sodium chloride in the coal, there is no attack 
of the bricks ; at Colliery B, in the same county, there is found only 
0132 per cent. of sodium chloride, and the ovens have to be relined 
every two years. 

Finally, in regard to the remarks made about practice in the United 
States, it must be remembered that the coking coals there are dry (not 
washed), and low in alkalies. While lime-bound silica is the standard 
material there for coke-oven construction, it has yet to be shown that 
it is suitable for the coking of washed coal, and suitable also for use 
with “salty ” coal. 


Sheffield, Oct. 20, 1914. W. Corguuoon. 





Statistics of German Gas-Works. 


Sir,—In the number of the “JourNnaL” for the 11th of August 
(p. 329) you reproduced, from a pamphlet by Dr. F. Greineder, of 
Cologne, a table showing the production of German gas-works in the 
year 1912-13, in regard to which I wish, with your permission, to make 
a few remarks. At first sight, one is tempted to believe that the 
figures in the table present all the guarantees of exactitude. After an 
examination of them, however, the reader discovers that in some cases 
they are round numbers, and in others have been produced with a 
freedom which singularly diminishes their scientific value. 

The bulk of coal carbonized is put at 8,500,o00tons, and the quantity 
of gas produced at 2733 million cubic metres, or 321°5 cubic metres 
(11,350 cubic feet) per ton. But nothing is said about water gas; and 
the innocent reader may consequently assume that the yield stated is 
that of coal gas. The difference between the quantities of gas made 
and sold is exactly 5 per cent.—a calculated proportion, but not de- 
duced from the working figures. 

Coming to the residuals, the quantity of coke produced is exactly 
65 per cent., and that of tar exactly 5 per cent., of the bulk of coal 
carbonized. These are calculated results; and so are those relating to 
cyanogen and carbon. With regard to the ammoniacal liquor 
(1,055,400 tons), it is difficult to know where it comes from, as, accord- 
ing to researches carried out, not only in France, by M. Sainte-Claire 
Deville, but in Germany, at the experimental works at Karlsruhe [vide 
“ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung” for May, 1914], a yield of only 10 per 
cent. on the weight of coal is obtained, whereas Dr. Greineder gives 
12°42 per cent. : 

The weight of gas sold is put at 1,487,500 tons, corresponding to 
544 grammes per cubic metre and gas of *418 sp. gr. The last two 
figures may be justified by trials regularly carried out in some gas- 
works ; but it is inadmissible that they are applicable to the whole of 
the gas produced in the 1700 German gas-works. 

The author has been desirous of finding again, in the whole of the 
products of distillation, the weight of the coal employed, and he has 
easily arrived at it by attributing to the gas a probable specific gravity 
and to the ammoniacal liquor the weight necessary to obtain the total 
looked for. He is at perfect liberty to present things in this way; 
but those to whom they are presented are equally at liberty to con- 
sider that a statistical statement of which the details are arranged with 
the view of producing a desired result must not be accepted without 
reserve. : 

After these observations, I venture to think that no one will be dis- 
posed to compare German working with that shown by the statistics of 
the English gas industry. TRIPLE ENTENTE. 

Paris, Oct. 20, 1914. 





The Welsbach Company and its Shareholders. 


S1r,—The Welsbach Company, in default of attempting to contra- 
dict my statements at their annual meeting—* that the controlling inte- 
rest in the Company represented by 63 per cent. of the effective share 
capital is held, and the Company is controlled, by the German Auer 
Company ”—have descended to abuse of my Company, its Managing- 
Director, and myself. We do not think it to our discredit that we are 
endeavouring on a small capital to build-up a sound business; nor to 
the credit of the Welsbach Company that the £3,000,000 of British 
capital which it has squandered inside of twenty years was subscribed 
by “small traders, people of moderate means, Privy Councillors, Peers, 
Members of Parliament, Bishops, Clergy, Officers of the Army, Navy, 
and Civil Service, Merchants, Manufacturers, and Bankers.” 

If the present Directors of the Welsbach Company are really <P 
aware of their position with regard to the Auer Company, I shoul 
recommend their perusal of the report of the shareholders’ meeting - 
the 2nd of March, 1911, which ratified the agreement for “‘ purchase e 
the Company as a going concern by the Germans,” and from which 
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may quote for their benefit : ‘Under the scheme, the German Com. 
pany would hold 62 per cent. of the whole capital of the new Company, 
and the existing Welsbach Company would hold only 38 per cent of 
the capital. The greater proportion of it, therefore, would be in the 
hands of the German Company.” 

The Company flatters itself in assuming that I take any pride in the 
possession of its shares, and will do well to remember that it was they 
and not myself who dragged this discussion from behind the closed 
doors of their annual meeting. 

With regard to the debenture holders, I did not think it necessary to 
insult the intelligence of your readers by explaining that these, guaran- 
teed as to principal and interest by the German Auer Company, have 
no real concern or interest in the fortunes of the English Company. 

Finally, if my statements, taken largely from the Company’s statu- 
tory returns, are inaccurate or untrue, they are actionable at law. 

C. S. GARLAND, 
Director and Works’ Manager of the Voelker 


Oct, 22, 1914. Lighting Corporation, Limited. 








Sir,—When Mr. Garland, a Director of the Voelker Company and 
the provoker of the present discussion, describes our recent letters, of 
marked moderation, as “‘ abuse,” and speaks of an “ insult to the intelli- 
gence of your readers,” he is hardly advancing his own cause. 

It is a pertinent question to put to Mr. Garland why, if he has sucha 
distaste for the Welsbach Company and its associations, he recently 
enlisted in our ranks, and for what purpose he procured a few of our 
shares, unless it were with the desire to damage our Company for the 
benefit of his own by attending our meeting, and, while asking to be 
taken into our confidence, making an inside attack on the interests of 
our Company. 

The holders of Welsbach debenture stock will learn with amazement 
from their new mentor that they have no “real concern or interest in 
the fortunes of the English Company,” and that their reliance is solely 
placed on the guarantee. Without suggesting that every such guarantee 
isa ‘scrap of paper,” it is hardly conceivable that to-day their hopes 
rest rather in that document than in the property and goodwill of the 
Company over which they have a first and paramount security, and 
which it would appear to be the endeavour of persons representing 
outside interests to attack and, were it possible, to destroy. 

We have already demonstrated the present position—viz., that the 
directorate and the control of the Company are wholly British, and 
that not a penny has been paid, or can be paid, in respect of any share 
interest obtained by the Auer Company. The position to-day is not 
affected by the remarks of a shareholder in the old Company which 
Mr. Garland quotes as having been made in March, 1911. Let us repeat 
that if ever the Germans burnt their fingers, and the British came out 
on top, it is in the Welsbach case. The people, therefore, who are 
directly concerned in the fortunes of this pioneer Company are its 
800 British employees and 3500 British share and stock holders, who 
ask only for a fair field and no favour. 

In conclusion, we would briefly refer to an interesting article in 
“ The Globe ” of the 22nd inst., to which our attention has just been 
drawn, pointing out, among other things, that it was the Welsbach 
invention that saved the gas industry from bankruptcy—but, adds 
the writer, “in business there is no gratitude.” 


E. J. Butcuer, Secretary, 
Welsbach Light Company, Limited. 
344-354, Grays Inn Road, W.C., Oct. 26, 1914. 


The War and Sulphate of Ammonia. 


Sir,—As Germany is no longer a competitor in our open markets in 
sulphate of ammonia, Great Britain will be called upon to supply much 
larger quantities of this now indispensable manure in the very near 
future. There is every reason to believe that when the season for the 
greatest demand for sulphate of ammonia returns, producers of this 
- = almost sure to find themselves quite unable to cope with the 

emand. 

_ The season of greatest demand for sulphate of ammonia will be here 
in a short time ; and both at home and abroad agriculturists will look 
to producers of artificial manures more during the coming season than 
they have in the past. It, therefore, seems to me that managers of gas- 
works should seriously consider the future demand for sulphate of 
ammonia. If plant for its manufacture is not already installed on their 
works, should they not seriously consider the advisability of installing 
itatonce? If plant does already exist, might not measures be taken 
to have it overhauled so as to ensure its working at its very highest 
efficiency ? 

Muxton Lodge, near Newport, Salop, 

Oct. 20, 1914. 





R. J. MILBouRNE. 








New Gasholder for Stockport.—At the last meeting of the Stock- 
port Town Council, on the minutes of the Gas Committee coming up 
for confirmation, it was stated that the Cleansing Committee were 
taking the Heaton Lane Gas-Works site for a destructor. The Gas 
Engineer (Mr. S. Meunier) reported upon the condition of the holder 
in question, and upon the advisability of constructing a new holder at 
the Portwood works. Three years was mentioned as the time for 
clearing the Heaton Lane site. 


ail Newry Gas Undertaking.— The Local Government Board for 
" and have submitted to the Newry Urban District Council a copy 
: = report of their Auditor (Mr. J. A. Riddy) on the accounts of 
ped ewry Gas Committee for the year ended March last. This shows 
at, compared with the preceding year, the total payments increased 
we 328; the greater cost of coal and higher wages being the principal 
niet arpa 4 factors. But, as against this higher expenditure, the 
oo S marked an increase of £528, which occurred chiefly in the gas 
oo Owing to the price payable by consumers having been raised in 
sa oan from 3s. od. to 48. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. The receipts 
the ulphate and other products also increased ; and, on the whole, 
year's working disclosed a considerable improvement. 





REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Gas-Cookers. 
Know ts, J. C., of Campden Hill Mansions, Kensington. 
No. 623; Jan. 9, 1914. 


The patentee [a lady] proposes to provide at the top of a gas-cooker 
a plate which can slide on the top of vertical walls enclosing a burner ; 
the sliding top plate being on the same level as the top of the remainder 
of the stove. In this way a hot surface, without an open flame, is pro- 
vided ; so that fireproof crockery (such as a casserole) may be placed 
on the top of the plate, or the plate may be used for simmering while 
cooking is effected simultaneously underneath the plate. 


Gas-Fires. 
Yates, H. James, of Aston, Birmingham. 
No. 2021; Jan. 26, 1914. 


This invention relates to gas-fires of the type in which “ radiants” or 
refractory radiating elements of columnar form are employed; and it 
has for its object ‘to provide improved means for withdrawing the 
combustion products into the chimney or other flue.” The invention 
comprises the formation of each radiant with aclosed upper end, anda 
rear opening adjacent to such end, which co-operates with a flue open- 
ing in the fire-brick back. 
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Yates’s Gas-Fires. 


A vertical section and a front elevation illustrate diagrammatically a 
radiant and back flue passage constructed in accordance with the in- 
vention. 

The main portion of the radiant is constructed in the ordinary 
manner—that is, with a fretted or perforated front and back, and is of 
tubular or columnar form. At its upper end the radiant is closed, 
and at the rear of the radiant (near the upper end) an opening C is 
formed (in communication with the longitudinal channel or interior of 
the radiant), so as to register with a flue passage D formed in the fire- 
brick back E. The products of combustion thus pass directly to the 
flue, and “any liability of accidental escape into the atmosphere of the 
room is largely minimized.” 

The fire-brick back is constructed with a depending lip F, behind 
which can be inserted a flange G on the radiant, so as to prevent its 
accidental displacement. Ordinary projections H are formed on the 
front of the fire-brick back against which the radiants can abut in the 
usual manner. The radiants are carried on an ordinary tray I, be- 
neath which are situated the nozzles, asJ, of the gas-burners. 


Rising and Distributing Mains to Water-Storage 
Reservoirs. 


DonnELLy, S. H., of Letchworth, Herts. 
No. 11,344; May 8, 1914. 


This invention relates to existing water-works plant in which water 
is pumped from a well or borehole through a rising main discharging 
into (and over the top of) a reservoir placed some distance rearward of 
the pumps and the district to be supplied; the water then returning 
from the reservoir through a distributing main running alongside the 
rising main, and past the pumps, on its way tothe town. The inven- 
tion has for its object, “‘ to give facilities for coping with an increased 
yield of water from necessary additions to the pumping plant, without 
incurring the cost of a larger rising main or a larger distributing main 
between the pumps and the reservoir.” 

Where it is required to deal with an increased yield of water under 
the above-described conditions the rising main is disconnected from the 
top of the reservoir and connected to the bottom, in a similar manner 
to the distributing main. The two mains are then coupled together 
near the pumps by a special breeches-piece, having two ends each of 
the same sectional area as the rising and distributing mains, and one 
large end of a sectional area not less than that of the two small ends 
combined, To this large end of the breeches-piece a short length of 
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main of the same sectional area is joined, to replace a similar length 
which is cut out from the existing distributing main, and is continued 
to a point past the existing pumps and the new pumps—branch-pieces 
being inserted and joined to the delivery pipe from each set of pumps 
as they are reached. At the point past the pumps above mentioned, 
this larger pipe is reduced and joined-up again to the existing dis- 
tributing main to the town. The effect of the combination described 
is ‘to double the capacity of the rising and distributing mains from the 
pumps to the reservoir, for duty either as a rising or a distributing 
main, without incurring the cost of an additional rising or distributing 
main,” 


























af 


Donnelly'’s Arrangement of Rising and Distributing Water- Mains. 





Fig. 1 is a plan of existing water-works plant as described ; A being 
the reservoir, B the pumps, E the rising main, D the distributing main, 
and H the distributing main to the town. 

Fig. 2 is a plan showing the same plant with the additional pumps, 
and the improved combination of the mains. A is the reservoir, Bthe 
existing pumps, and C the new pumps. D and E are the combined 
rising and distributing main, I is the special breeches-piece, F is the 
short length of larger main, G and G! being the branch pieces for 
joining-up to the pumps, and H the distributing main to the town. 


Atmospheric Gas- Burners. 
Hatt, I., of Birmingham. 
No. 5888; March 9, 1914. 


These atmospheric gas-burners are of the kind wherein an internal 
screw thread is employed for imparting rotary motion to the issuing 
gases (so as to provide a more efficient burner) ; the bore of the burner 
being reduced immediately before the point where the gases issue. 
The “improved top” is especially adapted to 
be used with the burner described in patent 
No. 5000 of 1914. 

The burner top shown is adapted to be 
screwed on the end of the pipe A forming the 
mixing chamber. The interior of the top is 
screw-threaded, and a diaphragm B, of wire 
gauze, is fitted within it. The portion C, of 
smaller diameter than the general internal 
diameter of the top, is formed at the point 
where the gases issue ; and this portion is also 
screw-threaded, so as to impart rotary motion 
to the issuing gases. 

The patentee says he has found by experi- 
ment that the employment of this reduced por- 
tion at the end of the burner increases its 
efficiency “possibly by producing a better 
mixture as well as by giving a rotary motion 
to the peripheral portion of the issuing gases, 
and by this means improving the concentration 
of the flame.” He has also found that by 
adjusting the top longitudinally relatively to 
the mixing chamber—as, for instance, by rotating it, and screwing it 
further on or off—an adjustment may be found “which gives the 
maximum efficiency of the burner, all other conditions being equal.” 








Hall’s Atmospheric 
Gas-Burner. 


Regulating Fluid Pressures in Hydrogen Producing 
Plant. 
Dempster, J. (R. & J. Dempster, Limited), of Manchester. 
No, 16,893; July 16, 1914. 


This invention relates to plant in which hydrogen is liberated by the 
dissociation of steam when the latter is passed over heated iron or other 
oxidizable material, and alternately the oxidized material is deoxidized 
or reduced by a current of water gas or other reducing gas passed over 
it; the plant being provided with means for clearing out the water gas 
from the retorts containing the material operated upon, and also from 
the connections between the retorts and the control valves before the 
oxidizing process for producing hydrogen is recommenced. 

The object of the invention is to provide a fluid-pressure regulating 
device whereby leakage of water gas into the hydrogen connections, 
or leakage of water gas into the steam connections, is prevented, by 





ensuring that the pressure in the hydrogen outlet main shall always be 
greater than the pressure in the water-gas inlet main, or that the pres- 
sure in the steam-inlet main shall always be greater than that in the 
spent water-gas outlet main. 

The illustration represents a sectional elevation (somewhat in dia- 
gram form) of a portion of a hydrogen gas plant, in which the hydrogen 
outlet and the water-gas inlet mains are connected to a common valve 
chamber—each main being shut off from the chamber by means of a 
control valve. The steam inlet main and the spent water-gas outlet 
main are also connected to another common valve chamber in a 
similar manner. 

A are retorts for containing the iron to be operated upon (capable of 
being heated as well understood). B is a steam inlet main capable of 
being in communication with the retorts through the pipe C, and under 
the control of a valve. D is a hydrogen outlet main (similarly under 
the control of a valve) capable of being in communication with the re. 
torts; E is a water-gas inlet main, also capable of being in communica- 
tion with the retorts; and F is a spent water-gas outlet main capable 
of being in communication with the retorts through the pipe C. G is 
the common valve chamber for the outlet D and E respectively ; and 
H the common valve chamber for the inlet and outlet B and F. 

The retorts (with their valves, valve-chambers, and communications) 
may be considered to form one of several groups in the plant—thus 
enabling the one of the operations referred to to be taking place in one 
of the groups while the alternate operation is taking place in others, 
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Dempster’s Hydrogen Producing Plant. 


The hydrogen outlet main D is shown in connection with a hydrogen 
scrubber I, in connection with which (with the hydrogen outlet main 
D, and the water-gas inlet main E) there is provided a fluid pressure- 
regulating device for attaining the objects already referred to. One 
form of the device (as illustrated) is a vessel K formed with two com- 
partments for containing liquid or water. The level of the water in the 
right-hand compartment is capable of being maintained below a given 
height, by the provision of an overflow passage in communication with 
an external aperture. The space above the water is capable of being 
in constant communication with the water-gas inlet main E by means 
of the pipe L. Variation in pressure of the water gas in the main is 
thus transmitted to the surface of the water in the right-hand compart- 
ment ; an increase of pressure having the effect of depressing the level 
of water therein, and consequently raising the level of the water in the 
other compartment, when allowed todoso. The hydrogen outlet main 
is shown dipping at its extremity into the water in the left-hand com- 
partment, by which means a water-seal is provided. 

In operation, if the pressure in the scrubber I is equal to the pressure 
in the water-gas inlet E, the water lines in both compartments will be 
level. But as the hydrogen in D requires to force its way through the 
initial water seal in the left-hand division before reaching the scrubber, 
the pressure in the main becomes greater than the assumed pressure 
common to the scrubber and the water-gas inlet E. If the pressure of 
the water gas in the main E increases, and therefore the pressure upon 
the water surface in the right-hand compartment likewise increases, 
the tendency will be for the level of the service to be lowered, although 
if water is passing through the scrubber at the time, and passing away 
through both compartments, the level of water in the right-hand 
division may be maintained ; any excess passing away through the out- 
let passage, In any case the consequent raising of the normal water 
level in the left-hand compartment, or increase of depth of seal about 
the end of the main D, will result in necessitating an increase of pres- 
sure of hydrogen, so that the gas may pass through the seal. 

By the means described, there is ensured a preponderance of pressure 
in the hydrogen main, as compared with that in the water-gas inlet 
main; andasthese two mains communicate with the same valve chamber 
G, whichever of the valves is open, the pressure of the hydrogen !s 
such as to prevent leakage of water gas past the valve which isclosed, 
as might otherwise occur, and thus prevent the purity of the hydrogen 
being interfered with. 

The excess of pressure of the hydrogen in D will, during the forma- 
tion of the hydrogen, produce a pressure to be overcome by the enter- 
ing steam (thus necessitating an increase of steam pressure), since the 
main at such period is in communication with the steam inlet. In this 
way the pressure of the steam may be made to increase with the pres- 
sure of water gas in the inlet main E, and thus ensure an effective pres- 
sure for resisting leakage of spent water gas from the main IF into the 
main B or the valvechamber H. By this means the steam may be kept 
free from impurity which might otherwise affect the purity of the 
hydrogen being formed. ‘ 

The leakage last referred to (and to be obviated) is, however, less 
likely to occur than in the case of the valve chamber G, by reason - 
the pressure in the spent water gas being less than the pressure in the 
water-gas inlet main, and the pressure of steam in the steam inlet — 
having to exceed the pressure of gas in the hydrogen main—such as ». 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GAS COMPANIES AND THE REPAIR OF ROADS. 


Damages for a Fall over a Trench. 

At the Eastbourne County Court, last Tuesday, his Honour Judge 
MACKARNESS gave his reserved decision in a case heard at the previous 
sitting of the Court, in which Harry Adams, a draper’s assistant, sued 
the Eastbourne Gas Company for £52 12s. 5d. damages for alleged 
negligence. The initial proceedings were noticed in the “JourNAL” 
for the 6th inst. (p. 37). 


His Honour said he had little doubt about the conclusion to be 
drawn from the facts proved at the hearing ; but he reserved judgment 
because he was not clear as to the amount of damages to which the 
plaintiff was entitled. Having reviewed the circumstances attending 
the accident, he said the plaintiff claimed damages not only for per- 
sonal injuries but for the loss of his salary to the 31st of August; he 
having, as he alleged, lost his place in consequence of the accident, 
and not having been able to find anew onetill September. There was 
some question raised in the cross-examination of the plaintiff as to 
whether he did lose his place in consequence of the accident; but his 
statement that it was so was not contradicted. It was proved that his 
place was, in fact, filled up by his employers within a week ; and he 
(the Judge) saw no reason to doubt that what he said on this point was 
true. The plaintiff's evidence as to the circumstances under which the 
accident occurred was corroborated to the full, not only by the friend 
with whom he was walking at the time, but by two ladies who were 
walking just behind him. The story of all these witnesses was that there 
had been left a cavity or depression in the pavement of from one to two 
inches in depth, and some two feet in width, where the pipe had been 
laid, and that the plaintiff caught his boot in this depression, and was 
tripped heavily against the edge of the brick of the pavement and was 
then brought violently to the ground on his knee. This depression 
had been noticed the day before by some of the witnesses and remarked 
upon as dangerous. The plaintiff’s friend noticed it in the morning, 
and stepped over it. The only substantial defence to the action was 
that the depression was so obvious that the plaintiff ought to have seen 
it, and was guilty of contributory negligence in catching his foot in 
what should have been apparent to anyone taking reasonable care. 
The force of this contention was somewhat weakened by the evidence 
of the witnesses for the defence, who swore that there was no depres- 
sion at all, and that the trench had been so perfectly filled up as to be 
absolutely level with the rest of the pavement. Only one of these 
witnesses, however, saw it on the morning of the accident; of the 
others, one saw it on the Saturday and one on the Sunday. They 
were both men who were themselves responsible for the work being 
properly done. The top consisted admittedly of a layer of loose dust ; 
and he was satisfied from their evidence, no less than that of the 
plaintiff's witnesses, that the filling-in of the trench was not properly 
completed, and that it was left in such a dangerous condition as to 
constitute a nuisance. It was to be observed that, by the roth section 
of the Gas-Works Clauses Act of 1847, the defendants were under a 
statutory liability to ‘reinstate and make good ” such a trench as the 
one under discussion, on pain of a penalty for not doing so; and it had 
been held that they were also liable in a civil action at the suit of an 
individual who had suffered as the plaintiff had done. No doubt they 
could escape the last liability if they could show that the plaintiff's in- 
juries were brought about decisively or approximately by his own want 
of care, and not by their default. But negligence would not disentitle the 
plaintiff to recover unless it was such that without it the harm complained 
of would not have happened, nor if the defendants might, by the exercise 
of care on their parts, have avoided the consequence of the careless- 
ness of the plaintiff. It was quite clear to his mind that the decisive 
or approximate cause of the accident was the imperfect filling-in of the 
trench opened by the defendants, and that this was highly calculated 
to cause the very mishap which actually happened. That others had 
avoided falling into the trap did not make it lessatrap. Moreover, he 
could not find any evidence to show that the plaintiff fell into it from 
any want of reasonable care. It was said that he was talking to his 
friend instead of looking on the ground, and that he was hurrying. He 
was, in fact, lawfully using the public highway, and he (the Judge) 
could not see any evidence of hurrying or other conduct on his part 
that was not reasonable or natural. In his judgment, therefore, defen- 
dants were clearly liable ; and, taking into consideration the doctor's 
account of what plaintiff suffered and the time he was out of employ- 
ment, he thought he was entitled to £30 as damages. 

On the application of the plaintiff's representative (Mr. A. J. Hart) 
Costs were granted on the higher scale, on the ground that the case was 
one of great public interest. 





New Tredegar Gas and Water Company’s Assets. 


— the Chancery Division—Companies Winding-Up Court—last 
uesday, Mr. Justice Neville was asked by the Liquidator in the volun- 
a ene BP of the New Tredegar Gas and Water Company to 
“phe as to the division of a large sum of money which was in the 
aaelonee s hands as surplus assets. The question was whether all 
persons on the share register of the Company should be treated as 
shareholders, having regard to the irregularities in the history of the 


rer ays do Counsel explained that the Company was formed in 1873 
ae “capital of £4000, composed of 800 shares of £5 each. There 


he gee Peay subsequent issues of shares. The concern was success- 
<ege nd was sold to the Local Authority for £23,415, and the winding- 
= her ane in October, 1912. The difficulty was with reference 
he — - some shares issued in 1878, and the contention that 
se S Had been issued irregularly. All shareholders had received 2os. 

‘¢ pound. The question was what was to be done with the balance 


e £10,000, and among which shareholders it should be divided. The 
€aring was adjourned for a week. 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


GAS COMPANIES’ PROTECTION ASSOCIATION. 


The Seventeenth Annual General Meeting of the Association was 
held last Thursday, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, Victoria Street, 
S.W. Sir J. Fortescue FLANNERY, Bart., M.P. (President of the 
Association), at the opening of the proceedings occupied the chair, 
which was subsequently taken by Mr. H. E. Jones, M_Inst.C.E. 
(Chairman of the Committee). 


The following representatives of the contributing gas companieS 
were present at the meeting, as shown by the signed attendance list : 
Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bart., M.P. (President), Mr. Henry E. 
Jones (Chairman), Mr. W. Belton (Shrewsbury), Mc. George Clarry 
(Cardiff), Mr. Charles F. Botley (Hastings), Mr. W. B. Farquhar 
({Iford), Mr. G. H. S. Iorns (Ilford), Mr. R. W. Edwards (Aldershot), 
Mr. George Andrews (Swansea), Mr. W. E. Price (Hampton Court), 
Mr. J. Marshall (Long Eaton), Mr. G. Stevenson (Long Eaton), Mr. 
L. Trewby (North Middlesex), Mr. H. Buckley (Windsor), Mr. R. S. 
Tobey (Horley), Mr.-T. H. Hazell (Newport), Mr. F. W. Cross (Lea 
Bridge), Mr. D. H. Helps (Reading), Mr. H. C. Head (Winchester), 
Mr. Thomas #erridge (Leamington), Mr. R. B. Anderson (City of 
Waterford), Mr. D. Milne Watson (Gas Light and Coke Company), 
Mr. W. E. Vinson (Gloucester), Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge (South Subur- 
ban Company), Mr. A. A. Johnston (Brentford), Mr. Stanley C. Sherrard 
(Kingston), Mr. E, L. Burton (Brighton, &c.). 


MinuTeEs oF Last MEETING. 


The Secretary (Mr. F. E. Cooper) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and also the minutes of the sixteenth annual meeting (which 
were duly confirmed). 

APOLOGIES. 


The PresipENT said he was requested to report that letters and 
telegrams regretting inability to attend had been received from Messrs. 
Allen, Townsend, Kendrick, and Phillips. 


NU? EPORT AND ACCOUNTS. 
THE ANNUAL RE A N 


The following report (together with the accounts) was then pre- 
sented : 


The Committee herewith present the revenue account and balance-sheet, 
together with a report of the proceedings of the Association for the year 
ended Sept. 30, 1914. i 

The expenditure amounted to £723 3s. 4d. The revenue was: Subscrip- 
tions, £545 9s. 6d. ; interest on Consols (less tax). £39 14s. 6d.—amounting 
together to £585 4s., and leaving a deficit of £137 19s. 4d. 

The balance-sheet shows that the assets amount to £1824 19s. 5d., which 
is represented by £1690 16s. 2d. of 2$ per Cent. Consolidated Stock at cost 
price—£1522 11s.—balance at bank, £298 17s. ; cash in hand, £3 11s. 5d. 

The case of the Attorney-General, at the relation of the Long Eaton Gas 
Company versus the Long Eaton Urban District Council, referred to in the 
Committee’s last annual report, was decided by Mr. Justice Sargant in favour 
of the plaintiff. The defendants, however, are appealing from the judg- 
ment, and therefore, the matter still being sub iudice, the Committee defer 
dealing therewith. 

The Committee’s attention was called to a clause inserted in the York 
Corporation Bill, 1914, by which it was sought to empower the Corporation 
to make bye-laws as to the ventilation of gas ovens and fires. It was con- 
sidered that such a provision, if inserted in a Bill promoted by a local 
authority, would form a dangerous precedent; and the Committee are 
pleased to report that they, in conjunction with the York Gas Company, 
secured the withdrawal of the clause without the expense of petitioning 
against the Bill. 

At the request of the Wakefield Gaslight Company, the Committee con- 
sidered the provisions of the Bill promoted by the Yorkshire Electric Power 
Company, under which power was sought (inter alia) to supply electricity 
for any purpose to any district within the Company’s limits of supply where 
there was not already an authorized distributor of electricity. The sugges- 
tion of the Wakefield Gaslight Company was that the Committee should lend 
its assistance to a joint opposition by gas undertakings. This the Committee 
agreed to do; but, in consequence of certain non-compliances with the 
Standing Orders of Parliament by the Yorkshire Electric Power Company 
with reference to the Bill, the provisions thereof affecting gas undertakings 
were omitted from the Bill, and thus no further action by the Committee was 
necessary. 

The Special Sub-Committee appointed to deal with questions affecting 
gas companies under Part II. (Unemployment Insurance) of the National 
Insurance Act, 1911, had under consideration a draft special Extension 
Order proposed to be made by the Board of Trade, whereby it was pro- 
posed to extend the provisions of Part II. of the Act to workmen employed 
in the trade of repairing works of construction other than roads and the 
permanent way of railways. 

The Sub-Committee, recognizing that the Order seriously affected the 
interests of gas companies, appeared before the Special Commissioner 
appointed to hold an inquiry with reference to the proposed Order, together 
with the Secretary as Solicitor to the Association. 

Information was obtained from some forty representative gas companies 
and local authorities owning gas undertakings as to the manner in which 
the proposed Order would affect them, which was used as evidence before 
the Commissioner in the inquiry, which lasted eight days, and at which a 
considerable number of witnesses were called on behalf of gas undertakings 
in opposition to the Order. 

On the 26th of Juae the Commission:r adjourned the inquiry, for the 
hearing of speeches, to a date to be subsequently fixed. No appointment 
for this purpose having been given, the Sub-Committee are hopeful that it 
is not intended to confirm the Draft Order. 

Various other questions arising under the Insurance Act have been dealt 
with by the Sub-Committee, comprising Mr. D. Milne Watson, Mr. Alex- 
ander Wiison, and Mr. George Clarry. 

The Middlesex County Council (Western Road and Improvement and 
Finance) Bill, under which it was sought to impose various onerous restric- 
tions with reference to the laying of (intey alia) gas-mains under the road 
proposed to be authorized by the intended Act, came under the considera- 
tion of the Committee. 

The Committee were advised that their right to be heard on a petition 
against the Bill was doubtful; but as a large number of gas companies 
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would be affected by the Bill, it was decided to petitionagainstsame. This 
was accordingly done; but the Committee regret to say the House of Lords 
decided not to hear them on the petition. 

The Committee considered the form of clauses as to testing for calorific 
value to be inserted in Gas Bills, and prepared a model form of clauses, 
which they submitted to the Lord Chairman, who subsequently received a 
deputation from the Committee in support thereof. 

The Committee's attention was drawn to the attempt which was being 
made by the Alkali Manufacturers’ Association to vary the decision of the 
Joint Committee of the two Houses of Parliament as to the purchase of 
residual products from outside sources, by limiting the amount of such pro- 
ducts which any particular company might purchase. 

The Committee considered that the Order promoted by the Swansea Gas 
Company, in which the alkali manufacturers sought to impose such restric- 
tion, afforded a favourable opportunity for bringing the matter to a test. 
They accordingly assisted the Company in resisting such imposition, with 
the result that a modification thereof was secured. 

The influence of the Association was successfully used in supporting the 
second reading of the Bill promoted by the Liverpool Gas Company, which 
was opposed in consequence of the provisions contained therein dealing with 
co-partnership. 

The following are the more important matters upon which the Secretary 
has been consulted during the past year :— 


Right of gas company to erect telephone poles and wires in public 
streets in connection with their gas undertaking. 

Right of Watch Committee to refuse to grant cinema licence where gas 
used for lighting, &c. 

Price to be charged for public lighting. 

Rights of gas companies in reference to purchase and manufacture of 
residual products. 

Leakage of mains through mining operations. 

Land tax on mains. 

Insertion of Northumberland clause in Electric Lighting Orders. 

Right of owner of property to supply his tenants with gas and water. 

Liability of gas company to penalty if sulphur compounds found in gas 
supplied. 

Proper form of certificates for gas shares. 

Questions arising under National Insurance Act. 

Alleged undue preference in charging for electrical energy supplied. 

Submission of plans of new gasholder to local authority. 

Questions arising under Finance Act, 1910. 

Liability as to cost of raising or otherwise altering position of a gas 
company's main. 

Questions in connection with income-tax. 

Liability of gas company to expense of repairing mains made necessary 
by construction of tramways. 

Right of gas company to place pipes or fittings in dwellings erected by 
local authority without such authority’s consent. 


Right of gas company to give supply of gas to tenant of local authority 
if required. 

Procedure under auction clauses of private Act of Parliament. 

Questions arising on diversion of effluent into a sewer. 

Legality of requirements of local authority as to reinstatement of 
trenches. 

Liability of gas company to damages for alleged damage to trees by 
escape of gas. 

Questions arising under Shops Act, 1911. 

Liability for cost of disconnecting public lamps. 


The Committee are of opinion that the rules of the Association should be 
altered so as to empower them to accept donations from gas companies 
who are not members of the Association for either general purposes or any 
special purpose. 

The Chairman sent out a special circular to gas companies inviting them 
to join the Association, with the result that sixteen companies have joined 
since the last annual general meeting; the total number of members now 
being 131. 

The following members of the Committee retire, in accordance with 
Rule 9: Mr. H. E. Jones (Chairman), Mr. Thomas Berridge (Leamington 
Priors Gas Company), Mr. Frank Bush (South Metropolitan Gas Company), 
Mr. H. Hart (Canterbury Gas and Water Company), Mr. A. A. Johnston 
(Brentford Gas Company), and Mr. W. R. Phillips (Hitchin Gas Company), 
all of whom, with the exception of Mr. Frank Bush and Mr. Henry Hart, 
offer themselves for re-election. 


THE PRESIDENT’s ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


The PrEsiDENT said the next business was to deal with the report 
and accounts for the past year; and perhaps this would form a suitable 
opportunity for him to explain that, having been offered, and having 
gratefully accepted, the very great honour of being President of the 
Association, he felt that, though it had not been customary for the 
President to attend the annual meetings, yet it would not have been 
consistent with his own feelings—and he hoped with those of the 
members also—if he had refrained from being with them that day for 
the purpose of expressing to them his high sense of the honour that 
they had done him, and his determination to be of service to the 
Association to the utmost of his power. [*‘ Hear, hear.”] The Asso- 
ciation had had in Sir Henry Kimber a President of enormous influ- 
ence in the House of Commons. No member of the Legislature was 
more respected than Sir Henry Kimber ; and his loss by resignation 
owing to other occupations—and, he (the speaker) thought, some 
failure in health— had been a loss to the Legislature, as it certainly 
was to the Association. In Mr. H. E. Jones they had an Acting 
President (as Chairman of the Committee), upon whom the burden of 
the work absolutely fell; but Mr. Jones, fortunately for him, though 
unfortunately for the House of Commons, was not a Member of Varlia- 
ment. Though possibly at some future date Mr. Jones might attain 
to this distinction, yet until he reached it no doubt it was considered 
very desirable that some member of the Legislature should at all 
events be in the position of President, and should be able, by his 
membership of the House of Commons, to form a connecting-link 
between Parliament and the Association. 


DIFFICULTIES OF LEGISLATION. 


The difficulties of legislation for the extension and improvement of 
the gas industry were, in his humble opinion, likely to increase rather 
than to decrease in the future. In the first place, there were very few 
gas men in the House of Commons. One could count them upon the 
fingers of one hand. And there were, he thought, now three classes 
of interests which might be considered as likely more or less to bring 





opposition to bear upon the’ proposals of gas companies, First of all, 
they had the local authorities, whose jealousy pf gas companies was 
not likely to decrease, especially with the extension of municipal 
trading and enterprise which so frequently came into commercial 
antagonism with the operations of companies such as those who were 
members of their Association. 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS AND RESIDUALS. 


In the second place, there were the chemical manufacturers, who had, 
as they thought, a standing grievance against gas companies, and 
who were extremely jealous of the legitimate operations (as the gas 
industry thought them) of gas companies in regard to bye-products. 
Now, no clear precedent as to the proper attitude for the Legisla- 
ture in reference to the gas companies had as yet been established. It 
was true there had been one precedent formed in connection with the 
South Suburban Gas Bill, and there was another in connection with 
the Swansea Gas Order. But neither of these was entirely clear. He 
doubted very much whether the members of the Private Bill Com- 
mittees quite knew the ultimate result of the decisions which they 
recommended to the House; and he ventured to think the matter 
would, in the perhaps not distant future, have to be fought out again. 
That it would be fought tenaciously on behalf of the gas interests, he 
had no doubt whatever. 
CO-PARTNERSHIP. 


Then there was a third class of interest which had manifested itself 
quite recently, and which seemed to threaten the progress of Gas 
Bills ; and this was the Labour Party. They had been showing an 
increasing tendency towards the blocking of Private Bills which had 
really in themselves nothing to which the Labour Party actually 
objected. But by blocking means they sought to compel the Legislature 
to make changes which they regarded as in the interests of Labour, but 
which other people believed were subject to very considerable differ- 
ence of opinion and very considerable debate. Many of the members 
of the Labour Party in the House of Commons were co-operators—he 
thought the great majority of them were; and they had not yet per- 
ceived the essential resemblance between co-operation and co-partner- 
ship. Now, it happened that the gas industry had been the pioneers 
in co-partnership; and he ventured to express the opinion that, when 
they established co-partnership (increasing, as it bad done, each year 
to an enormous extent), they did not realize to the full the great work 
they were initiating. For himself, he had the most profound convic- 
tion that the ultimate settlement of the natural difficulties between 
Capital and Labour was to be found in the application of the principle 
of co-partnership. [* Hear, hear.”| They in the gas industry had led 
the way; and he felt sure they were all of them prepared to labour un- 
ceasingly until this great principle had been established in its proper 
place—firmly and deeply rooted in the social and commercial life of 
the country. 
LINES OF FUTURE LEGISLATION. 

Now, he believed that legislation on the lines he had indicated would 
ultimately be consummated quite apart from any Party considerations 
or Party prejudices. The question was so large, so important, and 
gas was so thoroughly at the root of our national prosperity, that he 
thought it ought to be removed from any semblance of connection with 
any political Party ; and it should be treated as a great national asset. 
This he had no doubt would continue to be the policy of the gas 
industry ; and he wished it the utmost possible success. 


GAS COMPANIES OUTSIDE THE ASSOCIATION. 

He noticed there was some reference to invitations to gas companies 
who still remained outside the Association to join in one form or 
another ; and one of the changes in the rules which the members would 
be asked to sanction at the meeting was for the purpose of opening the 
door still more widely to undertakings that did not as yet belong to the 
organization. This was a step in the right direction. Every company 
that belonged to the Association should exert itself, as he knew the 
Committee and management did, to bring in all the others to member- 
ship. It could be done; it ought to be done; and when it was done 
the gas companies could present a solid phalanx, capable of exercising 
the widest and greatest possible influence both upon legislation and 
upon other matters of a public character which affected the interests 
of the great industry to which they all belonged. It was stated in the 
report that there were twenty-five questions of detail which had been 
addressed during the year to the Secretary in order to obtain advice; 
and he had not t'1e least doubt that the Committee were able to render 
assistance of a valuable character upon every one of these points. It was 
not only therefore upon the broad question of public policy, it was not only 
in connection with forming a solid body of opinion in regard to public 
and private legislation in the House, but it was also upon matters of 
detail business and administration which arose from day to day that 
the Association could be valuable to the members and the industry 
generally. Therefore, if his words should reach any companies who 
were not members of the Association, he would commend to them with 
all the earnestness, sincerity, and conviction that he possessed, that 
union was strength, and that united they would stand, while separate 
they might—he would not say fall, but they would not stand so strongly 
or with so much influence. Whatever propaganda might be submitted, 
in order to ensure that companies now outside should be brought into 
the fold, should be heartily and enthusiastically approved. In conclu- 
sion, he wished to say that he was able by the courtesy of friends to 
obtain the postponement of another important engagement, in order 
that he might attend the meeting even for these few moments, to ex- 
press the views which he had endeavoured to put forward. He would 
now ask his old friend Mr. H. E. Jones to resume what they all regarded 
as his natural and proper position, and to take the chair. He (the 
speaker) would then ask to be excused. Once more he thanked are 
for the great honour they had done him, and assured them he = 

do his best to requite this honour by doing all in his power, both in the 
House of Commons and out of it, in the service of the industry which 


they all represented. [Applause | 


THE PRESIDENT’S SERVICES. 
Mr. H. E. Jones (who at this stage took the chair) remarked that oe 
was sure the meeting would not allow Sir Fortescue Flannery to vaca 
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the chair and leave them without expressing to him in the heartiest 
possible manner their sense of the value of the very instructive and 
statesmanlike address he had given them, and thanking him for his 
attendance. They hoped when other annual meetings came round he 
would not forget that they still wanted his help. [‘* Hear, hear.”] Of 
course, it had been a very valuable addition to their meeting that Sir 
Fortescue should attend and take an interest in the proceedings—if he 
might say so, with due deference to Sir Henry Kimber, who had not of 
late years attended. But chiefly had they felt the need lately of the 
very assistance which Sir Fortescue had so strongly promised—assist- 
ance in the House of Commons, when they wanted a little lobbying 
or work of any kind done. Mr. Cooper (when acting as their Parlia- 
mentary Agent) had expressed himself on several occasions as being 
extremely disappointed with the very lax and unenthusiastic co-opera- 
tion he obtained when he addressed gentlemen for the purpose of 
getting them to take up the Association’s interests, or to challenge op- 
position in the House of Commons, or to back Bills, and so forth. In 
Sir Fortescue Flannery, however, they could feel that they had really 
sincere and earnest support. 


REMARKS ON THE REPORT AND ACCOUNTS. 


It was now his pleasure to ask them to adopt the report and statement 
of accounts ; and this he would do as shortly as possible. The 
members could not fail to be struck with the fact that the work and 
duties of the Association thickened and increased in weight and 
number. They were constantly busy. For some years after he was 
put into the chair, the meetings were very quiet, and humdrum, and 
formal ; but the number of fights that, as an Association, they had had 
recently to undertake in the defence of the interests of the whole in- 
dustry, must be present in the minds of his audience, even without the 
recital which he would later on venture to make. 


MISCHIEVOUS PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. 


Those of them who had read the “ JournaL or Gas LicuTinG ” last 
Tuesday would have been struck by an important article there which 
properly and righteously called attention to a very great danger and 
mischief which arose from the insertion by Parliament of clauses in 
Bills of companies that were too small to incur the expense of a stand- 
up fight, and the establishment thereby of very contradictory and very 
injurious precedents. It was because he had watched the effect of this 
procedure that for some years past he personally had been—and the 
Committee were sympathetic with him in the matter—most anxious to 
bring into the ranks of the Association even the very smallest of the 
companies. Formerly, none but companies with a large capital cared 
to go to Parliament. But nowadays it was felt that the security of an 
Act of Parliament was desirable for companies operating on a compara- 
tively small scale. When asked to consent to provisions relating to 
some railway arch, or bridge, or sewers, such companies would go and 
accept them, whereas, if they belonged to the Association they would 
be told that these points were really vital. They made very bad pre- 
cedents for the whole industry ; for the tendency of Parliament was 
to go back to previous practice, and to introduce fresh measures of 
control based on these small precedents. Really, it would be better 
that the Association should fight every such case at considerable ex- 
pense, rather than be met by : ‘“‘ The Committee are informed that such 


and such a company have got this clause in. It is very suitable, and 
there is no harm in it.” 


A WORD TO THE SMALLER COMPANIES. 


This brought him to the circular-letter which he wrote at their sugges- 
tion a year ago. This letter, he was afraid, was rather weak in one 
respect. It did not point to the necessity, apart from the subscribing 
of money, for joining the Association, for the purpose of making its 
representative value greater. The representative value of the Associa- 
tion was, of course, already very great. In several important matters 
this had been shown. For instance, in the recent settlement of the 
depreciation question by the Income-Tax Authorities, the consent of 
the Committee of the Association to the adjustment and arrangement 
then arrived at was made a sine qua non by the authority. This 
was something of a compliment; but it was quite well deserved, 

cause, though they did not represent so much the scientific or the 
technical part of the work of gas undertakings, they did represent the 
legal and financial part. Again, in connection with the Workmen’s 
Insurance inquiry, there was the attendance of their Secretary, along 
with the members of the Sub-Committee (Messrs. D. Milne Watson, 
Alexander Wilson, and George Clarry), of whom they could not speak 
too highly in supporting the words in the report. With regard to all 
Standards of quality, the Association had a distinct and well-understood 
position. This being so, he thought it must be obvious that the smaller 
companies should join them in greater number than they had so far 
done. There were, he thought, 131 companies in the Association ; but 
it was common knowledge that there were altogether some 600 that were 
important enough to be included in parliamentary returns which were 
published. Now, although the 131 represented very much the largest 
Part of the output of gas, or the use of coal, or the amount of capital, 
it was desirable that when the President of the Association (or the 
Committee) was speaking in the name of the members to the heads of 
Government Departments, he should be able to say that he represented 
a still larger proportion of the total. The circular-letter he sent out 
failed to duly emphasize this ; and he had made up his mind that the 
hext one, which would shortly be going out, should call the attention 
of the smaller companies to the fact they could always get advice be- 
forehand and assistance in difficulties by joining the Association, and 
further that they would increase the power of the Association to 
render this assistance by adding themselves to it. 

THE WORK OF THE PAST YEAR. 

Association had had, as the report showed, a very large number 
juestions before them during the past year—enough, he thought, to 
entitle them to the sympathy and active support of anybody holding 
§aS property anywhere. They were awaiting the result of an appeal 
in the matter of alleged unfair competition of a municipal electricity 
undertaking at Long Eaton. They had had a little surprise from the 

ork Corporation, who sought to introduce clauses which, if they had 
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got into the Act, would have been irksome. At the request of the 
Wakefield Gas Company, the Committee agreed to lend their assistance 
to a joint opposition by gas undertakings to certain proposals of the 
Yorkshire Electric Power Company. The objectionable provisions 
were fortunately dropped ; but the matter might well have ripened 
into a rather expensive contest. During the year they tried to help the 
Brentford Gas Company, under the novel condition that someone was 
proposing to form a main road and to place the gas and water mains 
under onerous restrictions. The Association failed to get a hearing. 
But the Company fought the case extremely well ; and although the 
result was not altogether what could have been wished, at any rate the 
ventilation of the subject had some advantage. The Association could 
not claim much credit in this case, because, though they petitioned to be 
heard, the Committee, as he had said, declined to allow them, as they 
considered it was a matter for the Company directly concerned. On the 
subject of standard tests they had several deputations which Mr. Allen 
and Mr. Shadbolt attended; and then they had had, in addition to 
this, the Alkali Manufacturers’ Association, trying to tinker with every 
Bill and Order that came up. The Association were not altogether so 
successful as they could have wished; but they certainly enlightened 
the Chairmen of Committees of both Houses and their officers, and 
made the best fight possible in the circumstances. The objectionable 
character of the clause in the House of Commons he would not touch 
upon ; but it was perfectly obvious that there was some very large 
financial power and element in the opposition which he hoped would 
be struck out of future parliamentary operations. It was something 
dreadful to think of that, when they promoted Bills and spent money 
to obtain facilities, there should be any back-door work at all going 
on. The Liverpool Gas Bill was opposed by the Labour Party, and 
the Association rallied to the assistance of Mr. Allen, and requested 
all their friends to come forward. In this special work Mr. Charles 
Carpenter, D.Sc., and Mr. Aneurin Williams had given them power- 
ful support, and the effort was successful. 


THE FIGURES IN THE ACCOUNTS. 


Now as to the accounts. These showed they were out of pocket on 
the year by £138; but this figure had been reduced by £50 since the 
accounts were made up, by arrears of subscriptions being paid. To-day 
these arrears amounted to £43, instead of £93. The expenditure was 
chiefly on account of the Kesiduals Joint Committee Inquiry, £412. 
In connection with these costs they had certain guarantees from the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, and from the municipal corporations who 
owned gas-works ; and they had certain promises from companies like 
those of Mr. Carpenter, who were always ready to put their hands in 
their pockets and come and help for these purposes. But for them, 
the position would be financially much worse. He felt it was not fair 
to the Committee or to the generous companies who did back them up 
in this way that they should be constantly accepting considerable 
donations from special companies; and it would not be necessary if 
they got the adherence of all companies, large and small. The com- 
panies were so numerous that even the moderate scale the Committee 
were going to ask the members to adopt would mean a substantial 
addition to their income. They must dwell upon this matter in their 
circular, because there was something almost in the nature of being 
shabby in people outside the Association availing themselves of the 
advantages gained through the special efforts of the Association. It 
was undesirable in every way, and they hoped it would be removed. 
They must bring into the fold a larger proportion of the 600 com- 
panies. They were to be obtained by special effort. The balance- 
sheet showed investments valued at cost price, which they would not 
realize to-day. But they hoped, if they could get additional subscrip- 
tions, they would not have to realize them. As things were, if they 
paid up their debts it might become a question of having to get rid 
of some of the £1500 of investments, which was the bed-rock upon 
which they stood, because without some reserve the Association would 
be unable to address themselves to any proceedings which necessitated 
expenditure. He moved that the report and accounts as printed be 
received and adopted. 


Mr. W. Betton (Shrewsbury) seconded the proposition. 

Mr. E. L. Burton (London) asked whether it would not be as well 
to enter the report on the minutes. It seemed to him that these 
reports ought to be kept, and there was no better place than the 
minute-book for recording such important matters. 

The CHAIRMAN said the reports were, of course, included in the 
minute-book. 

The motion was then unanimously carried. 


A Har-GuINEA SUBSCRIPTION FOR SMALL COMPANIES. 


The CuHairMAN said he had next to move a very simple resolution 
which had received the unanimous support of the Committee, It was 
an addition to Rule 6, to the effect that where the authorized capital 
of a company did not exceed {5000 the subscription might be tos. 6d. 
He was not going to say that 1os. 6d. was anything like enough for the 
work. It was not. But there was a considerable number of com- 
panies below the limit named ; and if the reduction from a guinea to 
half-a-guinea would induce these companies to come in and give them 
their name and weight, it would be well worth the sacrifice proposed 
to be made by the Association. Membership was, however, cheap 
enough at a guinea. 

Mr. T. BerripGE (Leamington) said that, as being connected with 
a good number of small companies, he would be glad to second the 
proposal. He believed it would bring most of them in. 

The motion was agreed to. 


As To DonarTIONs. 


The Cuairman then proposed the following resolution, which, he 
remarked, was as much as anything to legalize certain things they had 
been doing in the past: ‘‘The Committee may accept donations from 
gas companies, whether members of the Association or not, for the 
general purposes, or any special purpose, of the Association, provided 
that any such donation shall not entitle a gas company, not being a 
member of the Association, to any of its privileges.” This was a very 
harmless sort of thing. If anyone was kind enough to offer them 
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anything, they might take it. 
doing so. 

Mr. C, F, Bottey (Hastings) seconded the proposal, and it was 
carried. 


They had already been in the habit of 


THe CoMMITTEE.—Mr. CARPENTER APPOINTED. 


The Cuairman remarked that six members of the Committee were 
retiring, and two—Mr. Frank Bush and Mr. H. Hart—did not offer 
themselves for re-election. He had to announce that Mr. Charles 
Carpenter had consented to be nominated in place of Mr. Bush. [Ap- 
plause.] This was very important, because next to their great friends 
the Gas Light and Coke Company (whom Mr. Milne Watson repre- 
sented), nobody put his hands in his pockets mere freely, and no- 
body more capably, more actively, or more willingly came into a fight 
than Mr. Carpenter of the South Metropolitan Company. If they 
were to lose their old and tried friend Mr. Bush, it was only fitting that 
they should elect Mr. Carpenter in his place. 

Mr. GrorGE Crarry (Cardiff) proposed the re-election of the four 
retiring members (Messrs. T. Berridge, A. A. Johnston, H. E. Jones, 
and W. R. Phillips) ; and this was agreed to. 

On the proposition of the CHairMAN, seconded by Mr. BELTon, Mr. 
Carpenter was elected to fill the place of Mr. Bush. 

Mr. R. W. Epwarps (Aldershot) moved, the CHAIRMAN seconded, 
and it was agreed, that Mr. C. F. Botley should be appointed in place 
of Mr. Hart. It was, Mr. Edwards remarked, very appropriate that 
Mr. Botley should follow in the footsteps of his father. 


THE CHAIRMAN THANKED. 


On the proposition of Mr. Epwarps, seconded by Mr. D. MILNE 
Watson, a hearty vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman ; and the 
members then separated. 


DANISH GAS COMPANY. 





The Sixtieth Annual General Meeting of this Company—its Danish 
title is Aktieselskabet Det Danske Gaskompagni—will be held this 
(Tuesday) afternoon at the London offices, Wood Street, Westminster. 

The Directors report that the net revenue for the year to June 30 was 
£75,826. Adding the £58,077 brought forward from the last account, 
the total credit to the profit and loss account is £133,903. After 
charging debenture interest and loss on exchange, and setting aside 
£15,000 to the reserve and redemption account, there remains £108,280 
available for dividend. Interim dividends of 24 per cent. on the pre- 
ference shares and 5 per cent. on the ordinary shares (both free of 
income-tax) have already been paid; and the Directors now recom- 
mend that there be declared dividends of like amounts on the respec- 
tive shares, together with a bonusof 1 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
all free of income-tax. These dividends, with bonus, will amount to 
£47,000, and will leave a balance of £61,280 to be carried forward. 
‘fhe amount charged to capital account during the past year (for addi- 
tional buildings, apparatus, mains, &c.) was £39,744. Surplus lands 
to the value ot £12,868 had been sold to the authorities of Aalborg and 
Flensburg respectively ; and the amount was written to the credit of 
the capital account. 

As to the future the Directors remark : “ Although the Kingdom of 
Denmark is not involved in the European war, it is suffering in many 
ways because of the war; and our Company suffers with it. Materials 
(especially coal) are higher in cost, because of increased freights and 
war insurance. The income from bye-products is less; and there will 
be a reduction in the revenue for gas. Having regard, however, to 
the strong financial position of the Company, the Directors are able 
with confidence to recommend the payment of the dividends and bonus 
named.” 

Last spring the Chairman (Sir Corbet Woodall) and Mr. M. M. 
Bidder visited the various towns supplied by the Company ; and they 
report that the gas and water works are all in excellent order. 

In the course of his report to the Board, the Engineer and General 
Manager in Denmark (Mr. Alfred W. Edwards) mentions that the 
total gas consumption in the twelve months to June was 1,116,250,000 
cubic feet, against 1,099,398,000 cubic feet the previous year—showing 
an increase in consumption of 16,852,000 cubic feet, or 1°5 per cent. 

At Flensburg, owing to the reduced market value of concentrated 
liquor (which alone has hitherto been produced at this station), the 
ammonia works have been altered and now produce sulphate of 
ammonia also. The quality of the gas at this town is controlled by 
calorific as well as illuminating tests. 

A new gasholder of 700,000 cubic feet capacity is being built at 
Odense. The concrete tank has been satisfactorily completed. 

The St. Hans district is increasing, and the consumption of gas 
during the year was 11 million cubic feet. 

A blower plant and district governor were fixed at Elsinore in con- 
nection with the supply of the Tikjéb and Asminderéd districts and 
are working satisfactorily. 

An extension of the boiler. house and boiler plant at Viborg has been 
a completed ; and a new naphthalene washer is about to be 

xed, 

Mechanical coal and coke plant in connection with the new vertical 
retort-house at Strandvei is being installed; also coke-handling plant 
to deal with the coke outside the house. 

At Frederiksberg, the new gasholder has been satisfactorily com- 
pleted and has been taken into use ; the smiths’ shop on the works has 
been extended ; and a new sewerage system, to which the Company 
(like neighbouring land owners) has to subscribe, is being carried out 
at the present time. 

The extension of the Ribnitz works is progressing satisfactorily. 

Speaking generally, Mr. Edwards says: ‘The prices obtained for 
coke and tar have been satisfactory ; but the value of ammonia pro- 
ducts is lower than last year. The influence of the unfortunate Euro- 


pean war has been felt in all business life; but we seem gradually 
approaching somewhat normal conditions again. All necessary altera- 
tions and repairs will be completed before the winter; and all the 
Stations will be in good working order.”’ 





AMSTERDAM MUNICIPAL GAS UNDERTAKING. 


Report for the Year 1913. 


The report of the working of the gas undertaking of the Amsterdam 
Corporation for the year 1913 states that the gas supply of Amsterdam 
had been in the hands of the Corporation for fifteen years on Aug. ro, 
1913. On that day the new Southern works of the Corporation started 
work, the whole of the plant being brought into operation by the end 
of September. These works, as at present equipped, have a maxi- 
mum productive capacity per diem of 160,000 cubic metres (5,650,560 
cubic feet) of coal gas. The Western and Eastern works together 
have a productive capacity of 328,000 cubic metres (11,583,000 cubic 
feet) of coal gas per diem, which is supplemented by about 25 per 
cent. of water gas. The supply of gas to the suburb of Sloten was 
started on Aug. 30, 1913. 

The total amount of coal carbonized was 251,079 metric tons (247,062 
tons), of which 212,296 metric tons were Westphalian, 38,778 metric 
tons were English, and 5°15 metric tons were Australian cannel. The 
oil consumed in carburetted water-gas manufacture amounted to 
7395°136 metric tons. The total quantity of gas made in the year 
was 101,059,255 cubic metres (about 3570 million cubic feet), of which 
25'07 per cent. was water gas and the remainder coal gas. The make 
of gas per ton of coal carbonized was at the Western works 10,336 
cubic feet, at the Eastern works 10,646 cubic feet, at the Southern 
works (vertical retorts) 12,845 cubic feet, and at the Northern works 
9526 cubic feet, giving a mean of 10,822 cubic feet These figures 
include carburetted water gas except in the case of the Northern works 
which make coal gas only, and the Southern works which have only 
vertical retorts. The increase in the production of gas over that for 
the year I912 was 5°11 per cent. as compared with 3°33 per. cent. in- 
crease in 1912. 

The coke produced amounted, without breeze, to 49°97 per cent., 
and with breeze to 70°84 per cent. by weight of the coal carbonized, 
The consumption of coke in heating the retort-settings amounted to 
17°353 per cent. by weight of the coal carbonized. In the manufac- 
ture of water gas, 14,760 metric tons of coke were consumed in the gene- 
rators and 16 tons in the boilers. ' 

The total amount of gas delivered to the district was 101,115,950 
cubic metres (about 3571 million cubic feet). The distributing system 
has been extended by the addition of about 17 miles of mains, At the 
end of December the total number of ordinary meters in use was 
50,077, and of prepayment meters 73,519. The consumption of gas 
through prepayment meters now amounts to 43 09 per cent. of the total 
consumption, These figures represent a large increase on those for the 
previous year ; but, on the other hand, the number of gas-engines in 
use has diminished by 21—being now 92. 

The quantity of coal tar produced was equivalent to 4°261 per cent. 
by weight of the coal carbonized. The carburetted water-gas plant 
produced 1450 metric tons of dehydrated tar. The ammoniacal liquor 
amounted to 0324 hectolitre of 1° Beaumé strength per roo kilos of 
coal carbonized (724 gallons per ton). The number of incandescent 
burners of all types in use for public lighting was 10,127. 

Out of the profits on the year’s working of the undertaking £150,000 
was handed over to the municipal chest. 


<> 


THE GAS INDUSTRY IN JAPAN. 





Latest Business Results—Control of Gas Apparatus and Fittings. 


These subjects are dealt with as follows in the editorial columns of 
the “Journal of the Imperial Gas Association” of Japan for the past 
month. 


Economical depression was still in full swing during the first half of 
this year. The gas industries have been no less affected than have all 
other branches of commercial activity ; and the expected business re- 
vival has not taken place. The effects of this condition are most pro- 
minently brought into view where gas companies are in close competi- 
tion with electric light concerns. In summarizing the business results 
during the period above quoted, an admirable showing was made by 
the Kobe Gas Company, which declared a dividend of 11 per cent.— 
being the highest paid, not only for this year but also in recent years. 
Dividends ranged from this rate down to 3 or 4 per cent. ; that of 
most of the provincial concerns being from 4 to 6 percent. Compared 
with the latter half of last year, the above is a most favourable show- 
ing, much more so considering the hard times prevailing throughout 
that period. Nevertheless it cannot be denied that the yearly profits 
of the gas industry are being cut down, notwithstanding the ever- 
growing field of consumption. 

As the gas industry has developed in Japan, the works for the manu- 
facture of various apparatus and fittings for use in lighting and heating 
arrangements have markedly increased during late years. Conse- 
quently, the manufacture of goods has far exceeded the demand ; and 
this over-supply has caused sharp competition in the market, and has 
reduced prices to such an extent that all profits are lost sight of in the 
effort to dispose of goods. To meet this constant decrease in price, 
goods of inferior quality and manufacture are put on the market—a 
state of affairs derogatory to both lighting concerns and their consumers. 
Because of this condition, the Osaka Gas Company were obliged some 
time ago to make arrangements for supplying their consumers with all 
such commodities through their own agents, in order to offset the dis- 
tribution of spurious articles by dishonest or questionable merchants 
dealing in these necessities. We have no need to point out to the 
companies in question how detrimental to their further development !s 
this flooding of the market with inferior articles for the use of gas an 
electricity, nor that they must be on their guard against all such, lest 
their interests should be materially affected. It is highly important, 
therefore, that the gas companies should make some arrangement ~ 
the control of these commodities, in order to check the supply o 
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fraudulent and badly made articles in furtherance of the interests of 
the industry. 


From the publication named above we take the following particulars 
in regard to the working of the Tokyo Gas Company in the six months 
ended June 30 last: The quantity of gas made was 1,693,372,200 cubic 
feet, and 1,693,918,800 cubic feet were supplied ; being an increase of 
5°5 percent. The average daily supply was 9,307,246 cubic feet. The 
gross earnings amounted to 4,962,305°384 yen, and the expenditure 
was 3,338,840°737 yen; leaving a profit of 1,623,464°647 yen—a de- 
crease of 187,739°'828 yen. The profit was distributed as follows: 
Municipal indemnity, 97,407 870 yen; bonus and social expenses, 

2,469°290 yen; fund to provide for retiring employees, 16,234°640 
yen; reserve fund, 82,000'000 yen; special reserve fund, 72,152'847 
yen ; dividend (8 per cent. per annum), 1,324,000 ooo yen, 


GAS SUPPLY IN SOUTHPORT AND WIDNES. 





In a recent issue of the ‘‘JournaL” [ante, p. 90], reference was 
made to a lecture delivered by Mr. John Bond, the Gas Engineer and 


Manager of the Southport Corporation, before the Southport Traders’ 
Association on the subject of gas manufacture ; the members of the 
Association having two days previously inspected the gas-works. After 
the lecture, Mr. J. H. Preston asked Mr. Bond how it was that gas 
could not be sold in Southport as cheaply as in Widnes. Mr. Bond 
replied that gas in Widnes was sold at the cheapest rate in the world— 
viz., 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. But he added that they would not like 
Widnes conditions in Southport. In Southport they had to lay a 
considerable length of service-pipe to the large houses, and so the cost 
of distribution was very much greater than it was in places like Widnes. 
Further, in his time the gas estate had contributed to the relief of 
rates £150,000; whereas in Widnes they did not hand over anything. 
It was only adifference in policy. Alderman Trounson (the Chairman 
of the Gas Committee) remarked that if in Southport they had acted 
as had been donein Widnes, the gas-works would be free of any charge, 
and there would be a sum of £120,000 in the bank. 

Arising out of this conversation, Mr. Isaac Carr, the Gas and Water 
Engineer to the Widnes Corporation, has forwarded to the local Press 
a letter, in the course of which he says: ‘“‘ Mr. Bond states that Widnes 
does not hand over one penny to the relief of the rates. During the 
last 22 years the Widnes gas undertaking has, as a matter of fact, 
contributed over £38,000 to the relief of the borough rates. Mr. 
Bond says Widnes can get coal cheaper than Southport. As South- 
port and Widnes are about an equal distance from the Wigan coal- 
fields, perhaps Mr. Bond will explain the reason of this. If a system 
of carbonizing plant has been adopted at Southport that limits the 
selection of coal, and consequently increases the price, I submit that 
this is something that comes within the category of management. 
Incidentally, I may mention that for many years past a large pro- 
portion of the Widnes coal has come from the South York- 
shire collieries, from which district the railway rate is about three 
times that of the average Wigan rate. A third explanation of Mr. 
Bond’s was that Widnes obtained better prices for the residuals. I 
admit that, as the result of efforts over a long period of years, I have 
succeeded in creating a local demand for coke, which yields a higher 
average price than that obtaining at Southport; but in the matter of 
other residuals—tar and sulphate of ammonia—I deny that Widnes 
has any appreciable advantage. On the question of capital, Mr. Bond, 
by inference, states that Widnes has used its profits for reducing the 
capital. The reduction of capital by corporation gas undertakings out 
of gross profits is a statutory obligation, in which neither Southport 
nor Widnes has any option. If, however, it is Mr. Bond’s suggestion, 
as I take it to be, that the net profits of Widnes have been utilized for 
reducing the capital, I say again that he speaks either without know- 
ledge or truth. The net profits at Widnes have always been compara- 
tively small, as the gas has been charged at a sufficiently low rate to 
secure this. Last year the net profit was £5268; but had the Southport 
price been charged, the net profit would have been £38,879. What 
has been done in the matter of capital in Widnes has been to take care, 
during my 32 years’ period of office, not at any time to expend unneces- 
Sary capital ; and the favourable position to-day is entirely due to this. 
If Mr. Bond takes the trouble to read matter relating to Widnes, he 
must know, from a tabulated statement which appeared in the ‘ Gas 
World’ for the 27th of June last and the ‘ JourNaL oF Gas LIGHTING’ 
for the 30th of June, that the net capital on the undertaking at the time 
of my appointmennt was £899 per million cubic feet of gas sold, while 
an all-round price of 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet was the charge for gas. 
To-day the capital per million cubic feet of gas sold, including a recent 
expenditure of about £40,000 on new works, is £273; while the net prices 
charged for gas within the borough are 8d., 1od., and 1s. per 1000 cubic 
feet. With Mr. Bond's reference to the difference in the character of 
the two towns— i.e., residential and industrial - I agree that this may 
give Widnes some advantage in the cost of distribution ; but to com- 
pare Southport and Widnes I would direct attention to the cost of 
manufacture of gas at the works, as set forth in the last issue of the 

Gas World Analysis of Accounts.’ These are figures in which neither 
capital charges nor distribution costs have any part. The figures per 
1000 cubic feet are: Southport, ros. gd.; Widnes, 4s. 9d. If South- 
ig a given the advantage of the extra amount received by Widnes 
oq Coke, the cost of Southport is practically double that of Widnes. I 
—_ object to criticism so long as it is fair and intelligent ; but I do 
rt with all the force I can command, this undignified and stupid 
to fee on the part of the President of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
.° Stigmatize my life's work at Widnes as being the result of a mere 

matter of policy.’ ”’ 





Meheeas aaettion of a Liverpool Corporation water-main at Ashton-in- 

“eee = last Tuesday caused a considerable stretch of thoroughfare 

water “ amfurlong and Ashton to be flooded. The sudden rush of 

up f xtended for about 600 yards ; and the tramway service was held 
P tor a considerable time. 





THE SUGGESTED SUSPENSION OF SINKING FUNDS. 


The question of the advisability of suspending during the war the 
contributions to sinking funds for the repayment of municipal loans 
has received the attention of the Finance Committee of the Birming- 
ham City Council ; but so far the Committee have seen no reason to 
take any steps in the matter, or to depart from the usual course of 
procedure. This being so, the City Treasurer (Mr. T. H. Clare) has 
declined to discuss with a local newspaper representative the wisdom, 
or otherwise, of the suggestion, or to say to what extent the ratepayers 
of Birmingham would be relieved if the suspension of the repayment 
of loans were sanctioned by the Government. 

Mr. Clare pointed out, however, that the suspension, if carried into 
effect, could only apply to sinking funds, as distinct from instalment 
loans. The instalment loan was a case where the municipality had 
agreed with an investor to repay him by definite instalments, generally 
of principal and interest combined ; and the sinking fund was where 
no such arrangement had been made with the investor, but where the 
municipality were under an obligation to Parliament to create a sink- 
ing fund for the eventual repayment of the debt. His point was that 
in the first class of loan the repayment should not be suspended, 
because it would interfere with the bargain made with private indi- 
viduals whose financial interests might be seriously affected by any 
deviation from this bargain. In the case of the sinking fund, how- 
ever, where the lender received his interest half-yearly and the 
principal in full at the end of the period of the loan, his interests 
would not be prejudiced by any suspension. 

The Chairman of the Finance Committee (who is the Lord Mayor, 
Alderman Bowater), on being asked his opinion, agreed with this 
view; remarking that the Corporaticn could not postpone the payment 
of a loan which was to be repaid at so much a year principal and in- 
terest combined; while in the case of loans where the interest was 
paid annually or half-yearly, and a sinking fund was created to repay 
the principal at the end of the definite period of the loan, the ordinary 
procedure ought not to be stopped without very careful consideration, 
because the suspension would remove a distinct liability from the 
shoulders of the ratepayers within the period of the loan for one year, 
to the shoulders of the ratepayers vears hence for that one year. The 
burdens of a particular period should be very excessive to warrant the 
delaying of the payment of the just liabilities of that period. In any 
case, the interest would have to be paid, even if the repayment of the 
principal were delayed for a year; and, personally, he saw no signs at 
present of the suspension being regarded asnecessary. While the war 
was resulting in the expenditure of many thousands of pounds by the 
city in support of the dependants of the men who had been called up 
for military service, and in many other ways, rigid economy was being 
exercised by the spending committees of the Corporation. It was, of 
course, impossible to say as yet how far the economical tendencies of 
the committees would be able to counteract the increased burdens 
caused by the war. 


A method of relieving the strain imposed by the war upon rate- 
payers and municipal corporations was explained by Mr. E. Hartley 
Turner, of Manchester, at a meeting held in the city last Thursday. 
It had been suggested, he said, that corporations should be allowed 
this year to suspend some of their contribution out of revenue to the 
sinking funds, and use the money instead for relief works, &c. There 
were, however, some dangers attached to this course; and he sug- 
gested that corporations should be allowed to borrow for the present 
extraordinary outlay upon the security of the surplus assets. It could 
perhaps be borrowed out of the sinking fund, and the repayment 
spread over a certain number of years. In this way the bargain with 
loan- holders would be carried out. 


BRITISH MANUFACTURE OF ANILINE DYES. 








At the last monthly meeting of the Council of the Leeds Chamber 
of Commerce, a discussion took place on the subject of the future of 


the aniline dye industry, and the steps necessary to place it on a stable 
footing in this country. Mr. F. Wardle wrote urging that the Govern- 
ment should undertake to protect the industry by a 30 per cent. tariff 
for a number of years. Mr. J. E. Bedford expressed a similar opinion, 
at the same time protesting against the Government undertaking to 
manufacture aniline dyes themselves. He said that this was a case 
of fostering a business which it would be difficult to start and maintain 
without some form of protection (say) for the next ten or fifteen years. 
In Germany the capital sunk in this industry amounted to something 
like 25 millions sterling ; and their concerns had been built-up gradu- 
ally during the past 25 or 30 years. They had made a scientific study 
of all branches of the industry, the raw material for which came very 
largely from England. By means of chemical research, they had 
arrived at the cheapest way of making the intermediate products as 
well. In this country, on the other hand, the research laboratories 
had not devoted their attention particularly to the development of 
aniline dyes, or of the intermediate products which were necessary in 
the following-up of synthetic colouring matters. Thus, the present 
crisis had found British manufacturers unprepared. Practically 90 per 
cent. of the aniline colours consumed here were imported from Ger- 
many; and the same applied more or less to the whole world. He 
thought in the circumstances, therefore, that the Government should 
give some kind of protection for the working of German patents in 
this country, either on a small royalty, or probably no royalty at all, 
while the war continued. The protection should be from 20 to 25 or 
even 30 per cent., and should continue probably for fifteen years, so as 
to carry the industry over its initial stages. 

A long discussion took place on the subject at a meeting of the 
Ossett Chamber of Commerce last Tuesday. The President (Alderman 
J. T. Marsden), who occupied the chair, said there had been great 
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research and a vast expenditure of capital in Germany to build-up the 
dyewares industry, and there was a danger that if an attempt were 
now made to capture the trade, the British producers would be under- 
sold by their German competitors after the war. Mr. J. Fitton 
moved a resolution in support of a recommendation of the Halifax 
Chamber of Commerce urging the Government to take steps to en- 
courage the British manufacture of aniline dyes. He stated that Sir 
Walter Royse, of Manchester, who was a great authority on the sub- 
ject, had told him recently that it was practically impossible to com- 
= with the Germans unless some Government aid was given. Four 
arge Germans firms were engaged principally in this industry. One 
of them had a capital of £5,000,000, and employed 20,000 workpeople, 
and for several years had paid a dividend of 25 per cent. One of the 
methods employed by German manufacturers of dyes was to establish 
subsidiary firms in this country; and by seeing that no profits were 
made over here, they evaded the payment of income-tax. The speaker 
mentioned the case of huge premises in London formerly used in the 
manufacture of dyes which had been closed owing to German com- 
petition, and said that aniline dyewares were not now manufactured to 
any great extent by British firms. He suggested that the Government 
might offer a subsidy, and also abolish the obsolete and ridiculous duty 
of 24s. per gallon duty on alcohol used for manufacturing purposes, 
Mr. G. Wood seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 


ENEMY PATENT RIGHTS. 





List of British Patents Granted to Germans and Austrians. 


By virtue of the provisions of the Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks 
(Temporary Rules) Act, 1914, any person may—as has already been 
stated in our columns—apply to have any of the hereunder patents re- 
voked or suspended, providing that such person applying can satisfy the 
Board, or any person whom they may appoint for the purpose, that 
the patentee or licensee is the subject of a state at war with His Majesty, 
that such person applying intends to manufacture, and that such re- 
vocation is in the general interests of the country or of atrade. The 
list is contributed by Messrs. Hughes and Young, Patent Agents, of 
Nos. 55 & 56, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., who will furnish our 
readers with any further information they may require. 


15,705 (1912).—RENTSCHLER, A., “ Gas-stoves.” 

15,949 (1912).—Aron, H., ‘* Wet meters.” 

16,123 (1912).—FIEcHTL, L., and Breunina, R., “ Automatic gas 
cut-offs.” 

13,603-4-5 (1913).—BERLIN-ANHALTISCHE MASCHINENBAU AKT-GEs., 
“ Actuating gas-valves.” 

13,724 (1913).—BuRKHEISER, K., ‘‘ Purifying gas.” 

14,241 (1913).—GossLeEr, H., “ Burners.” 

14,757 (1913).—Gas-ZUNDER GEs, VoRM, DEUTSCHE ZUNDERWERKE, 
“Lighting burners.” 

15,019 (1913).—ARNDT, M., “‘ Gas analysis, pyrometers, &c.” 

15,038 (1913).—JULIUS PInTscH AkT.-GEs , “ Gas lighting systems.” 

15,064 (I913).—ACCUMULATOREN Faprik AkT.-GEs. “ Detecting ex- 
plosive and combustible gases.” 

15,080 (1913).—JuLius PintscuH AkT.-GEs., “Igniting gas-lamps.” 


15,081 (1913).— si 5 “ Burners.” 

15,082 (1913).— ” * ‘“‘ Gas lighting systems.” 
15,083 (1913).— * 5 4 “ Gas lighting systems.” 
15,084 (1913).— > ” “ Gas lighting systems.” 
15,085 (1913).— 9 * “ Burners.” 

15,094 (1913).— i. . “« Gas-meters.” 

15,095 (1913).— Y os “ Barners.” 


_— 


EXIT CINDERELLA. 





Last Tuesday's “ Yorkshire Post ” contained their weekly column of 
well-written “‘ Engineering Notes ’—already referred to in the columns 
of the “JournaL.” The concluding paragraphs (headed as above) 
dealt with gas-fires, and may be reproduced for the benefit of our 
readers. 


In the years that are coming, a good many people who have been 
accustomed to easy lives in roomy, well-staffed houses will find it 
necessary to move down on to a more humble domestic plane, on which 
the daily work of the home is done by the women-folk of the family. 
In this there will be some element of permanent gain, if it directs 
attention to the amount of disagreeable work which forms part of the 
daily routine of most households, and which might be abolished at a 
stroke if only the heuseholders would make use of the labour-saving 
devices which science has put at their disposal. 

Take the gas-fire as an example. It is probable that our people will 
never entirely forego the luxury of an open fire in the grate, around 
which they gather of a winter evening. But they will not on this account 
object to the substitution of the gas for the coal fire in rooms in which 
the fire is only wanted intermittently ; and every housekeeper who has 
had experience of both knows what a noticeable difference it makes to 
the work of a moderate house if the dining-room and main bedrooms 
are fitted with gas-fires. It is not only the laying, replenishing, and 
cleaning-out that makes the difference ; it is also the less amount of 
dusting, sweeping, and washing required. The first gas-fires were un- 
doubtedly open to objection on the score of appearance and of health. 
They were quite obviously a makeshift affair from the design of which 
all considerations of beauty had been excluded, and they were permitted 
to discharge their poisonous fumes into the room while giving no help 
in the matter of ventilation. But the gas-fires now offered for sale are 
far more pleasing to the eye than the average coal-grate, and when pro- 
perly fitted are just as healthy. 

Even more forcible are the claims of the gas-oven as against the 
old-fashioned coal-burning kitchener. For many years past the gas- 





oven has, happily, been ousting the coal-oven right and left ; and it is 
very much to be hoped that the effect of the war will be to speed 
rather than retard the transition. It may very well be so; for there 
are a great many houses in which the use of a gas instead of a coal 
oven makes all the difference between the housewife being able to 
manage her own work and requiring outside help. Until lately the 
abolition of the kitchen range has had the disadvantage that the 
kitchen boiler was abolished too; and either there was no hot-water 
system at all, or hot water at the sink was dependent on a fire in the 
living-room which in summer was hardly ever lighted. But now with 
the gas-oven there goes the gas-heated water circulator, which can be 
lighted up and turned out just as required ; and in the latest arrange- 
ment the oven, water-heater, and top plate are combined in one gas- 
range, which takes the place of the coal-burning kitchener and per- 
forms all its offices. 

.There are, of course, cleanly and workless substitutes for the coal- 
fire other than gas. There are electric radiators and ovens. In some 
special cases electricity will prove (on the balance) cheaper to run 
than coal; but in the average case the extra cost of apparatus and 
current is too great to be offset by the reductiaa in labour. 

Another more likely alternative at the present juncture is central 
heating ; and a good many eight and ten roomed houses now in course 
of construction are being fitted with pipes and radiators. Our average 
Briton does not love the hot-water pipe; but almost invariably those 
who have gone through a winter in a centrally heated house become 
enthusiastic converts to the system—with or without the proviso of the 
one coal-grate, 

The other devices by the use of which household drudgery can be 
eliminated are not for discussion here—being outside the engineer's 
scope; but they are legion. ‘The workless home” is unattainable, 
even if it were desirable; and science will never quite achieve it. But 
the domestic engineer has done his best to render the most uncon- 
genial and least fruitful parts of it unnecessary. It must be confessed 
that he has not had over much encouragement from his beneficiaries ; 
cynics have, indeed, suggested that women love most of all doing use- 
less work. But in time of war idle labour goes out of fashion, and 
those who seek to abolish it should come into their own. 


—_—- 


WATER CHARGES AT BIRMINGHAM. 





The Birmingham City Council met last Tuesday, when the question 
of a revised scale of charges for water was under consideration. 


The Finance Committee reported that they have been kept informed 
of the proposals from time to time under the consideration of the Water 
Committee ; and the scheme submitted to the Council by that Com- 
mittee incorporates several suggestions which have been made with the 
view of bringing the assessments for water-rate purposes into the 
closest possible relationship with those for ordinary rating purposes. 
On these grounds—apart from the question of the augmentation of the 
water revenue—the Finance Committee approved of the Water Com- 
mittee’s scheme. The result will be to make the water-rate payable on 
a similar basis of assessment to the poor-rate—namely, rateable value, 
thus abolishing the distinction which formerly existed between the two 
bases on some properties. Further, the compounding allowances are 
now in accord with the poor-rate compounding allowances in principle ; 
and the allowance of 15 per cent. for premises not exceeding /1o in 
rateable value is the same as the compounding allowance (exclusive of 
voids) for poor-rate purposes. With regard to the extra yield of re- 
venue by the new scales—estimated to be £45,000—the Committee 
point out that the extra yield is dependent upon the prospect of trade 
development in the city in future. There is every reason to believe, 
however, that the new scale will not only be a simpler scale than at 
present, and fairer in its incidence on the various classes of property 
paying water-rates, but ought certainly to be productive of a substantial 
increase in water revenue. Ifthe increase of £45,000 per annum in the 
water revenue accrues, this will still leave a charge upon the borough 
rate, for the deficiency in the water revenue account, of about 2d. in 
the pound. 

Alderman Ltoyp, in moving the adoption of the revised scales of 
charges, pointed out that the annual loss of £80,000 on the water 
undertaking was borne by the ratepayers of the city, although a con- 
siderable part of the water area was outside the city. 

Two amendments were moved—one in favour of referring the report 
back for reconsideration, and the other in favour of eliminating the 
proposed charge for baths in houses rated at below £26 per annum. 
Both were, however, defeated ; and the report was adopted. 


— 





Southend Town Council and their Leigh Gas Undertaking.—The 
Southend Town Council have agreed to a recommendation of the Law 
and Parliamentary Committee that application be made for a Pro- 
visional Order extending the limits of supply of the Leigh gas under- 
taking so as to include the portions of the borough and of the parish 
of Eastwood which are not now included within the limits of supply of 
the Southend Gas Company or those of the Grays and Tilbury Gas 
Company. 


Audley Gas Affairs.—At the last meeting of the Audley District 
Council, the Clerk (Mr. J. J. Nelson) reported the receipt of a letter 
from Messrs. Lees and Co. (Parliamentary Agents) intimating that now 
that Audley had been taken out of the limits of the supply of the Kids- 
grove Gas Company, the Council were in a position to obtain a Provi- 
sional Order under the Gas and Water Works Facilities Acts, which 
they endeavoured to secure some time ago. The Clerk stated that the 
cost of making the application would probably be between £50 and 
£60. It was resolved to take no steps in the matter for the present. 
The District Auditor (Mr. J. Keogh) said the proportion of gas unac- 
counted for during the year was 22°85 per cent. of the production. 
This would seem to point to some defect in the distributing plant. He 
understood the matter was receiving attention by the authorities, 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondents. 
Saturday. 

Gas-fitting is a special subject in the syllabus of the Continuation 
Schools (evening) under the Edinburgh School Board. A four-years 
course for gas-fitters and others engaged in gas engineering and supply 
is taken partly at the continuation classes of the Edinburgh School 
Board and partly at the Heriot-Watt College. A special joint-course 
certificate is awardedto students who satisfactorily complete the course. 
In the first year the subjects to be studied are arithmetic, heat, and the 
properties of matter, geometry, and drawing (freehand and scale). 
This includes working drawings for making bends on pipes and for 
branch joints, the application of solders, cleansing poisoned solder, 
soil, and fluxes; also hydraulics and pneumatics, lead bossing, and 
workshop practice. The last-named subject comprises tools and their 
uses, the care of tools, exercises in the running and proper jointing of 
composition gas tubing, bending compo. and lead pipes, regulation of 
the gas and air supply of stoves and incandescent burners, and the 
practical use of pressure-gauges and registers. In the second year the 
pupils receive a description of the general manufacturing process, from 
the raw material to the gasholder, and thence to the consumers’ 
fittings ; also of interior fittings, general lighting, pressure, wet and 
dry meters, and burners. Another stage is attained in the third year, 
when the pupils are taught physics in plumbing and gas-fitting. There 
is also solid teaching in gas lighting and appliances, mains and ser- 
vices, prepayment meters, interior fittings, the use of gas for heating 
and cooking purposes, street lighting, shop lighting, and gas power. 
For the fourth year aclass on gas supply is held. While the sylla- 
buses are not entirely based on the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute examinations in ‘Gas Supply,” the ground covered by the two- 
years course at the continuation classes is more than sufficient for 
Grade I. of these examinations. The class on “Gas Supply” at the 
Heriot-Watt College is suitable for the final examination in ‘ Gas 
Supply ” of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 

At the meeting of the Forfar Town Council last Wednesday, the 
question of putting up an installation of vertical retorts at the gas- 
works was under consideration. Mr. Samuel Milne, the Gas Engineer 
tothe Aberdeen Corporation, who had been called in by the Gas Com- 
mittee to advise them, reported that an installation suitable for the re- 
quirements of Forfar, and making due allowance for a moderate ex- 
tension, as well as for contingencies in working, should be capable of 
producing from 350,000 to 400,000 cubic feet of gas daily, or from 75 to 
80 million cubic feet per annum. This could be produced by twelve 
vertical retorts arranged in units of two, each retort carbonizing about 
three tons of coal daily. A setting of eight retorts would be sufficient 
for present winter requirements, and half this number during the 
summer ; so that the proposed installation of twelve retorts would 
allow 50 per cent. increase on the present daily maximum make. The 
probable cost of the installation, including foundations and coal-break- 
ing and elevating plant, together with building enclosure, would be 
about {9500. The Gas Committee recommended that the Council 
accept Mr. Milne’s report, and go on with the work of installing the 
retorts. Mr. John Lamb, when moving that the Committee’s recom- 
mendation be agreed to, complimented Mr. Milne on his report, Mr. 
D. M. Jamieson seconded the motion, which, after some objections had 
been raised by a member, who thought electricity should be installed, 
was carried, with one dissentient—the objecting member. A Pro- 
visional Order is to be applied for. 

Sheriff Principal Lees recently issued his decision on the petition by 
the Town Council of Kilsyth, to dispense with the consent of adjoining 
proprietors who were objecting to the use of a piece of vacant ground 
for an extension of the gas-works. The inquiry was held in Stirling. 
His Lordship, in his decision, grants to the Town Council the authority 
asked for. In a note the Sheriff says he does not regard the objections 
stated by the defenders as frivolous ; but he thinks the application of 
the burgh authorities should be granted. There was a “clamant” 
need for more gas-producing power ; and the natural site for the addi- 
tional apparatus was alongside the existing gas-works of the Town 
Council. The objectors maintain that thereby the outlook from their 
houses would be injured ; but he doubted if this was an objection that 
could be readily sustained. Any resident in the burgh might have his 
view injured by the erections of his neighbours; but as long as the 
structures were not erected nimiously, any objections on this ground 
could not be entertained. The objectors further urged that there 
might be smoke and smell, and that these might injure the letting of 
their houses. There did not seem to his lordship to have been material 
annoyance hitherto from either of these causes, and no ill-health at all 
produced by them ; and pursuers were clear that no such results could 
be expected other than had been found to occur at other gas-works. 
The contention that there might occur an explosion was purely fanci- 
ful; and they were unable to give instances of such an occurrence any- 
where. Altogether, he thought the objections were not substantiated ; 
but, as this was an administrative matter, and as the objectors were 
Not acting capriciously, he did not grant any expenses. 

The lighting of the North British Railway Company’s South Leith 
yards has had ample trial during the past few months, and has given 
great satisfaction. The consumption of gas has been reduced to the 
very lowest quantity, and the Railway Company prefer gas to electric 
light — a similar, though smaller, gas installation having been put into 
the Portobello goods yard. At Leith there are 45 one-light lamps, 
each giving about rooo-candle power. They are absolutely wind and 
rain proof, and can be regulated very easily from the outside. The 
nipples can be thoroughly cleaned and renewed without the necessity 
of dismantling the lamps. The light is so excellently diffused that 
uniform illumination is given all over the yard, and shadows are sup- 
Pressed by the judicious placing of the lamps. There are also about 
twenty 6oo-candle power lamps, which are on the same principle as the 
oo: and twenty-four 200-candle power lamps for indoor lighting, 

a'so wind and rain proof. The success this system—the Pintsch high- 
eseesare gas-air lamps—has met with will probably lead to its adoption 
eaters. There are two rotary compressors, each capable of dealing 
peice 2400 cubic feet of gas per hour, and each driven by a vertical gas- 

ngine, An electric motor for direct coupling is kept in use. No 








springs of any description enter into the construction of the com- 
pressors, and therefore they are run without attention. The resident 
engineer for the contractors, Mr. Edward Riach, made a special study 
of the placing of the plant. The Pintsch inverted gas-burner gives 
750-candle power with a consumption of only 13°02 cubic feet of gas 
per hour. 

A mass meeting of Edinburgh gas workers has been held, under the 
auspices of the National Union of Corporation Workers, for the pur- 
pose of considering the position of the men in the various departments. 
The Chairman pointed out that they had asked the Gas Commission to 
receive a deputation of the men ; but the Commissioners were uphold- 
ing the management, and refused to grant the privilege asked. After 
a general discussion, it was agreed to submit resolutions to the Gas 
Commission, urging them to receive a deputation regarding the griev- 
ances already submitted, thinking it only fair that their side of the case 
should be heard, and feeling certain that if this is granted an amicable 
settlement can be arrived at. They wish the Commissioners to place 
them on the same basis in regard to sick allowance as the men employed 
in the Edinburgh Corporation—viz., three weeks’ full pay and three 
weeks’ half pay. It was also agreed that when the outdoor staff have 
to work beyond the radius of two miles, country money should be 
granted. A further grievance from the common list men is that the 
hours of labour are excessive ; it being pointed out that once in every 
six weeks the men have to work till nine o’clock without any extra re- 
muneration. 

For about fifteen months a Special Committee of the Perth Corpora- 
tion have had under consideration, in conjunction with engineers ap- 
pointed by them, the question of the water supply of the town; and 
recently the Committee, accompanied by the experts, made an exten- 
sive tour in England with a view to getting information and bringing 
forward what they thought would be a satisfactory solution of the 
problem. They have now submitted their report. It is understood 
that the engineers favour what is known as the Bertha scheme, which 
it was originally stated wculd cost at least £125,000 tocarry out. The 
idea is that ground should be acquired on the property of Bertha, on 
the north bank of the River Almond, at a point where the river enters 
the Tay, for the purpose of making a large pond, into which should be 
stored the waters of the Tay, which would be allowed to settle prior to 
being pumped into the city. It is likewise proposed to remove the 
existing pumping-station to the vicinity of Bertha. 


_= 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, Oct. 26. 

There is very little change to report in the value of tar products; the 
only articles in which there is any activity being crude carbolic and 
toluol. Pitch is quiet ; and the price is called not below 34s. per ton 
net in bulk at makers’ works. 

The sulphate market remains steady, and the price is unaltered at 
£10 17s. 6d. per ton net and naked at makers’ works for 25 per cent. 
quality. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Oct. 26. 

Liquid tar products have remained in fair demand throughout the 
past week, and have well maintained their prices. On the whole 
there has been an upward tendency. Benzol is quiet, and sales are 
difficult to negotiate. Toluol is very firm indeed. Solvent naphtha 
is dull, and orders are difficult to place. Heavy naphtha isin fair de- 
mand. Creosote is very firm all over the country. Heavy oils are in 
good demand. Carbolic acid well maintains its price, with a tendency 
to be firmer. Pitch is very dull indeed, and sales are in almost every 
case a matter of negotiation. Business is reported to have been done at 
very low prices. In Swansea, 31s.c.i.f. is reported to have been accepted, 
while 30s. is said to have been taken in Cardiff. In France, business 
has been done at 35s. to 39s. per ton, according to point of delivery ; 
and seeing that freights are relatively very high, the price left f.o.b. 
English ports must be low. 

The average values during the past week were; Value of liquid pro- 
ducts in one ton of tar, 16s. to 17s. 6d. Benzol, go per cent., 
naked, North, 9d. to 9}d.; 50-90 per cent., naked, 1s. 2d. to 1s. 3d. 
Toluol, naked, North, 1s. 8d. to 1s. 9d. Crude naphtha, in bulk, 
North, 5$d. to6d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 83d. togd. Heavy 
naphtha, naked, North, 11d. to 1s. Creosote, in bulk, North, 33d. to 
344d. Heavy oils, in bulk, 4d. to 44d. Carbolic acid, casks included, 
60 per cent., East and West Coasts, 2s. 5d. to 2s. 6d. Naphthalene, 
£6 to £9; salts, 55s. to 7os., bags included. Anthracene, “A” 
quality, 17d. to 2d.; ““B” quality unsaleable. 


Sulphate of Ammonia in the Provinces. 
LIVERPOOL, Oct. 24. 
The demand for export to Java having ceased for the present, and 
other requirements for early delivery having evidently been filled, the 
market for this article has become much less active during the past 
week. Prices have declined perceptibly from the highest point recently 
attained and the closing quotations are {10 16s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. 
Hull, {10 17s. 6d. f.o.b. Liverpool, and {11 f.o.b. Leith. Business 
in the forward position has practically come to a standstill. On the 
one hand, manufacturers have refused to modify their views, while, 
on the other hand, buyers have declined to pay the premium required. 


Nitrate of Soda. 
There is still no change in this market, and the values on spot are 
ros. per cwt. for ordinary quality, and tos. 6d. for refined. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 

From another source it is reported that this article has been firm 
throughout the past week, and the market closes about {10 15s. Hull; 
Liverpool, £10 17s. 6d.; Leith, {10 17s. 6d. to £11; Middlesbrough, 
£10 17s. 6d. For November to December, about 2s. 6d. per ton 
advance is asked. 
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COAL TRADE REPORT. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


The coal trade is quiet—scarcity of steamers and high rates of 
freight impeding the exports, In the steam coal trade, the demand is 
only moderate, and for some qualities the price is much easier. Best 
Northumbrian steams are from 13s. to 13s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. ; second- 
class steams are from 11s. per ton, and are in fair inquiry; steam 
smalls vary a little; but from 7s. 9d. to 9s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. may be 
put as near the current prices. There are fair inquiries in the market 
for export; but the sales are not easy to negotiate. In the gas coal 
trade, the output is rather better, though the number of miners who 
have left the collieries to enlist is a large one; and this, of course, 
lessens the production. Best Durham gas coals are steady at about 
12s, 6d. per ton f.o.b. ; for second-class gas coals about 11s. to 11s. 3d. 
per ton is quoted; and for “ Wear Specials” the demand is from 
12s. 9d. to 13s. per ton f.ob. Some contracts for gas coals for 
Holland for early delivery are in the market. For France and Italy 
there is also a steady inquiry ; while the home consumption now shows 
a fair, but scarcely a full, autumnal increase. It is probable that the 
diminished output now possible will be fully taken up soon. Coke 
is not materially altered. The production of gas coke is larger, and 
stocks increase. Good gas coke is from 11s. 9d. to 12s. 6d. per ton 
f.o.b. in the Tyne. 


— 


Improved Street Lighting at Oldham.—Mr. Arthur Andrew, the 
General Manager of the Oldham Corporation Gas Department, has 
recently completed a tour of inspection of a large number of places in 
the borough for which requests have been made for improved lighting 
in the streets and passages. After consultation with one of the Joint 
Managers of the Electricity Department, he has prepared a report to 
the Lighting Committee, as a result of which the latter have decided 
to place a large number of both classes of lamps in the district. 


Additional Carbonizing Plant for Huddersfield.—At the monthly 
meeting of the Huddersfield Town Council last Wednesday, the 
minutes submitted by the Gas Committee set forth that they had re- 
solved to adopt horizontal retorts for extending the carbonizing plant 
t> make 2 million cubic feet of gas per 24 hours, and that the tender 
of Drakes Limited, of Halifax, had been accepted, with the exception 
of the power-generating plant. Mr. Mitchell, in moving the adoption 
of the minutes, stated that no new carbonizing plant had been erected 
during the last twenty years, and there had been a great increase in the 
quantity of gas used in that period ; while, as shown by the minutes, the 
consumption wasstillincreasing. Thereforeit was essential that, without 
loss of time, the plant should be made such as would cope with the 
greater demand. When the new plant was erected, the works would 
be up-to-date, and compare favourably with those in any other district, 
The minutes were approved. 








Oldbury’s Late Gas Manager. 


At a special meeting of the Oldbuy District Council last Tuesday 
night, the Chairman (Mr, J. W. D. Pratt) referred to the death of Mr, 
A. Cooke, and proposed that a letter of sympathy be sent to the widow 
and family. He said Mr. Cooke had held the position of Gas Manager 
for over twenty years, and prior to that time he was at the Oldbury 
Gas-Works. They all had a very high opinion of him as a business 
man, while he was always found most courteous and obliging. Mr. C, 
Thomlinson seconded the resolution, and said he remembered Mr, 
Cooke coming to Oldbury at the time the concern was taken over by 
the old Local Board. During the whole of the period he had been at 
the works he had proved himself a very faithful and efficient servant ; 
and he believed it was the way he stuck to his task of bringing the un- 
dertaking up to date that had caused the breakdown in his health. He 
did not give up until it wasimpossible for him to go down to the works 
any longer. If he had had six months’ leave of absence when his 
illness first commenced, he might have been with them now. The 
Right Hon. J. W. Wilson, M.P., added his tribute of appreciation to 
the work of Mr. Cooke, who, he said, began as an accountant, but 
eventually became one of the most capable gas managers in the pro. 
fession, and was very highly respected. He would be much missed 
in Oldbury, and they extended to the widow and family their deepest 
condolence. The resolution was carried in silence. 


<—_ 





Two Blackburn Workmen “ Gassed.”—Two labourers, Joseph 
Hughes and Victor Houghton, employed by the Blackburn Gas Depart- 
ment, were repairing a branch pipe last Wednesday afternoon, and 
while in the excavated trench a plug was blown out of the pipe by the 
pressure of gas. Hughes was overcome and rendered unconscious, 
Houghton, who was also slightly affected, succeeded, however, with 
assistance, in pulling Hughes out of the hole, and artificial respiration 
was successfully resorted to. 


A District Auditor and the Newcastle (Staffs.) Overdraft.—At the 
last meeting of the Newcastle (Staffs.) Town Council, the District 
Auditor (Mr. J. Keogh) presented a report on the accounts for the year 
ended March 31 last, from which the following is an extract : “ After 
paying principal and interest in respect of loan charges, your gas 
undertaking showed a profit on revenue account of £1338. Out of 
this profit a sum of £484 was expended on capital works, and {250 
went to the relief of rates, the balance of £604 being carried forward. 
At the close of the year the sum of £2420 was due to your Treasurer 
in respect of capital account overdrawn. Steps are, I observe, being 
taken to liquidate this overdraft.” After observing that a profit of 
£321 was made on the revenue account of the Electricity Committee, 
the Auditor goes on to state that he “trusts steps will be taken to 
avoid overdrafts on your Treasurer’s accounts in the future; ” adding 
that, in his opinion, both sets of accounts were found to have been 
very carefully kept. 
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Richmond’s 
Gasfires. 


SILENT 


66 LEASE let me _ record 
my appreciation of the 
“RENAISSANCE” Gasfire 
fitted in my room here. The fire 
is a model of beauty and of 
hygienic efficiency. Moreover, 
it is quite silent and does not 
“ sing ”—an irritating feature of 
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so many gasfires.” 


Extract from a Leading London Medical 
Authority, dated Oct. 6th, 1914. 


‘ichmond 
Gasfire Manufacturers, 


Works: Academy St., Warrington. 
Offices: 182, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
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Bristol Out-Districts and the Price of Gas. 


It was stated a fortnight ago that the Kingswood Urban District 
Council had decided to send a deputation, including also representa- 
tives from Warmley, to the Bristol Gas Company, to discuss the recent 
increase of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas supplied to these 
Gloucestershire parishes. At a later meeting of the Council, however, 
the Clerk read a letter from Mr. John Phillips (the Secretary of the 
Bristol Gas Company), which concluded : “Since the proceedings of 
the Councils have been published in the papers, my Board have con- 
sidered the matter ; and they distinctly decline to allow me to receive 
any deputation, or to receive one themselves. The question of the 
price of gas has been carefully considered by the Board, and they are 
not prepared to reconsider the matter.” The Chairman (Mr. A. F. 
Moon) said he did not see that they could continue correspondence, as 
the door had been slammed in their faces. The Council would not, 
however, take it lying down. On his proposition, the following resolu- 
tion was passed: “ That this Council regrets to find that the Bristol 
Gas Company declines to receive a deputation from this Council and 
other local authorities in the district, or to give any explanation of the 
recent increase in the price of gas, other than the increase in their 
assessment, against which they did not appeal ; that the Company be 
informed that the Council will not let the matter remain in its present 
position, as they consider the action of the Company to be vindictive 
and unjust; and that local authorities and consumers be asked to 
confer with the Council as to taking steps to remedy the arbitrary in- 
justice inflicted,on them by the Company.” It was further determined 
to send the resolution to the County Council, with other particulars, 
and ask them what steps (if any) they would be likely to take in the 
matter. The question was also referred to the Parliamentary Bill 
Committee prior to the calling of a town’s meeting. 


—— 


Explosion at the Hartlepool Gas-Works.—A serious explosion 
occurred at the West Hartlepool Gas-Works last Wednesday after- 
noon, A purifier-lid had been lifted, and the escaping gases were 
ignited. Four men who were working near the purifier were thrown 
pepdenente distance and more or less badly burnt, but in no case 
seriously. 


Gas Heating for Barracks.—A very large order has just been 
executed by the Brentford Gas Company for the heating of barracks 
for troops. The order comprised the fixing of 435 ten-loop radiators, 
together with a large number of lamps, cooking apparatus, and geysers 
for the supply of hot water for hospital purposes. Instructions to 
proceed with the work, which entailed the laying of 14,165 feet of 
barrel and the use of 8553 fittings, were received on Tuesday night, the 
13th inst., with the stipulation that the whole of the work was to be 
completed by Monday, the 19th. This was quick work; but in spite 
of the general dislocation of business due to the war, and the shortage 
of men due to the same cause, the work was done to time, under the 
direction of Mr. E, R. H. Wingfield, the Company’s Chief Inspector. 








Machinery Imports into Russia. 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade have 
received from the British Consul-General in Moscow a report in regard 
to the machinery import trade of Russia, which contains a list of 
various classes of machinery hitherto imported from different Con- 
tinental countries, but which it is considered might now be replaced by 
British manufactures. All classes of machinery entering Russia have, 
it is said, to pay duty by weight ; and while English makers with few 
exceptions have practically ignored the part that weight plays when 
duty is imposed upon it, the Germans have attached importance to it. 
In many machines there are heavy rough cast-iron and other parts 
which could be made in Russia at a price which would considerably 
reduce the total cost of the machine to the purchaser delivered at his 
mill or works. This, it is pointed out, is a phase in the machinery 
trade worthy of consideration by English producers of heavy rough 
machinery who are desirous of entering the Russian market. With the 
development of municipal institutions in Russia, it is asserted that 
there is a great field for contractors capable of installing water-works, 
gas-works, electric light and tramway plant, &c. ; but recently German 
firms have invariably obtained such contracts. One of the causes con- 
tributing to their success in this direction has been the ready way in 
which the German business houses have met purchasers in regard to 
terms of payment, and the like. This has been possible owing to the 
fact that the interests of various German makers have been so inter- 
woven that they could obtain financial support where an isolated 
English supplier would fail. Moreover, whenever a big scheme has 
been under consideration the German combines have had their repre- 
sentatives continually in touch with those who have had the placing of 
the orders ; and by constantly assisting them, free of charge, to draw up 
specifications, these representatives have succeeded in getting specified 
just those classes, designs, models, and sizes which could only be 
obtained from German firms. British machinery manufacturers who 
wish to obtain a share of the Russian orders hitherto placed in Ger- 
many are urged to commence the necessary propaganda at once, and 
not to wait until the war has ended. They should prepare their cir- 
culars in the Russian language, and cause them to be distributed to 
likely customers through reliable agents. 


_ 





An article in the American “ Illuminating Engineer,” by Mr. R. F. 
Pierce, on “The Hygienic Value of Gas Lighting,” has been reprinted 
in booklet form. It is prefaced by a few remarks on some mistaken 
notions in regard to light and ventilation. The author shows that 
scientific experiments carried out by investigators of unimpeachable 
standing prove that gaslight positively improves the air for breathing 
purposes under the actual conditions of use; the causes of this im- 
provement being the acceleration of ventilation, the destruction of 
disease germs, and the addition of necessary moisture. Gaslight is 
best for the eyes because it is soft and mellow, free from glare, and 
does not contain the dangerous ultra-violet rays. 
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A Perfect Gas Fire for a Coal Grate 


is found in 


Arden Hill’s ‘“FRAME” Fire. 


This fire is specially intended for use where 
a fine old coal grate is already in existence 
and where the installation of an ordinary 
gas fire would interfere with the design of 
the coal grate. 





The “Frame” fire is made in various 
sizes, and may be had to fit any size ot 
grate. Once installed, it appears to be an 
integral part of the grate interior, and in 
no way clashes with the design of the grate 
itself. All the latest improvements are 
embodied in the “ Frame” Fire, including 
highest radiant and hygienic efficiencies. 


A Trivet Boiling Burner can be supplied if 
desired. 





The ‘* Frame” Fire. 


ARDEN HILL & CO., 
Acme Works, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
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Gas Supply in Boston (Mass.). 


Each year the books and accounts of the Boston Consolidated Gas 
Company are audited for the purpose of ascertaining the cost of gas, in 
conformity with the provision of the Act relating to the sliding-scale of 
gas prices. The audit for the year ended the 30th of June last shows 
the average cost of gas per 1000 cubic feet to have been: Gas made, 
30°14. c.; gas bought, 29°95 c.; gas made and bought, 30°04 c.; gas 
sold, 31°06 c.; distribution and general expenses, 21°46 c.; total cost 
(including interest, depreciation, and reserve), 52°52 c., compared with 
48°87 c. in 1913 and 48°25 c. in 1912. The quantity of gas made, pur- 
chased, and sold (in millions of cubic feet) in the past financial year 
was as follows: Made, 3140; bought, 3153 (total, 6293) ; sold, 6086. 
In the preceding year the figures were: Made, 3094; bought, 2996 
(total, Gogo) ; sold, 5891. 


Lighting of Stewartstown.—During a Local Government Board 
inquiry at Stewartstown (co. Tyrone), into a scheme for the intro- 
duction of a proper lighting system, Mr. C. Logan, J.P., said that there 
used to bea gas-works there. Fifteen years ago, pipes were laid down, 
and standards erected by subscription, and gas was introduced ; but in 
two or three years the undertaking got into debt. Strong opposition 
to the proposal was entered by ratepayers from certain agricultural 
areas which would be included in the rateable charge. 


Colonial Gas Association, Limited.—The Directors’ report for 
the year ended June 30, to be submitted to the shareholders at the 
26th annual general meeting next Tuesday, states that (including the 
amount brought forward from last year, and after providing for interest 
and interim dividend) there isa sum of £5720 available for distribution. 
The Directors recommend a dividend at the rate of 34 per cent., 
making, with the interim dividend of 3 per cent. paid in April last, 64 
per cent. for the year, and leaving £1775 to be carried to next year’s 
account. As compared with the previous year, the sales of gas showed 
an increase of more than 12 percent. The receipts from residual pro- 
ducts also showed considerable improvement. The Association ac- 
quired, as from Jan. 1, the undertaking of the Oakleigh Gas Company, 
Limited, payment for which was made partly in cash and partly by the 
issue of 1700 fully-paid £5 shares in the Association at par. The 
receipts and expenditure of this undertaking, as from the date of 
transfer, are included in the current revenue account. Since the 
closing of the accounts there has also been acquired, and as from 
July 1, the undertaking of the Footscray Gas and Coke Company, 
Limited, payment for which has been made partly in cash and partly 
by the issue of 5600 fully-paid £5 shares in the Association at par. 
Footscray is a thriving industrial suburb of Melbourne; and it is 
believed that, by active canvassing, the present annual sale of 43 
million cubic feet of gas can be substantially increased. The Directors 
“are satisfied that the possession of these two undertakings—both 
situated within a few miles of Melbourne—cannot but prove to be of 
great and growing advantage to the Association.” 








A Fatal Electric Inspection Chamber Explosion. 
An inquest was held on Monday of last week at Parkhurst Barracks, 
by Dr. Foster (Acting Coroner for the Isle of Wight), concerning the 
death of Bandsman Edward Belcher, who, when standing in a Newport 


. Street, was struck on the head the preceding Saturday evening by the 


cover of an inspection chamber which had been blown into the air by 
an explosion. A foreman at the electricity works said the only expla- 
nation he could give of the explosion was that there must have been an 
explosive mixture in the box. The weight of the cover was 2 cwt. 
15 lbs. The inspection pit was examined about once a month. There 
was no leakage of current, and it was impossible for the electricity to 
have caused the explosion. He had previous to the accident been to a 
pillar feeder-box (on seeing the lights go down), and discovered that 
one of the fuses had gone. He pulled out the fuse clip, and put in a 
lighter fuse. The lights came on again, and the explosion occurred. 
Mr. C. F, Hiscock (representing the Newport, I.W., Gas Company) asked 
witness whether it would not have been wiser to have had the current 
switched-off while he was attending to the pillar-box ; but witness re- 
plied that it was not the practice to do so. There was no smell of gas 
near the box, and he had not noticed any such smell in the chamber 
when inspecting it. The Coroner remarked that they could not get at 
the cause of the accident, nor could they say that anyone was to blame 
in the matter. The Jury found a verdict of ‘ Accidental death,’’ and 
added a rider to the effect that the inspection chamber should be lifted 
and inspected at least once a week, for the safety of the public. Mr. 
Stratton (on behalf of the Electric Light Company) said he desired to 
express their deep regret, and their sympathy with the bereaved rela- 
tives ; and also, without admitting liability in the matter, to pay any 
expenses the relatives might be put to in connection with the funeral. 


S- 


Additional Capital for the Croydon Gas Company.—It will be seen, 
from an announcement which appears elsewhere, that the Croydon Gas 
Company are inviting tenders for £10,000 of ** D” stock, ranking fora 
maximum dividend of 5 per cent. The minimum price of issue is par. 
This stock ranks for dividend up to the rate named with £51,600 “A” 
stock paying 15 per cent., and £278,400 “B” and “C” stocks paying 
12 percent. Tenders will be received upto the 3rd prox. at the offices 
of the Company, Katharine Street, Croydon. 


Southampton Gas Company.—The report of this Company for 
the six months ended June 30 shows that, after payment of debenture 
interest and other charges, the amount available for dividend on the 
ordinary stock is £18,511; and the Directors recommend that the 
maximum dividend of 5 per cent. per annum for the half year should 
be paid (less tax)—leaving £2767 to be. carried forward. The sales 
of gas show an increase of 16 million cubic feet, or 4°24 per cent., as 
compared with the first half of 1913. The Directors say the results 
obtained from the new retort-house fully justify their action in bring- 
ing the carbonizing department up to date. 














“Volcanic Fire Cement. 





An Explanation. 








N view of doubts which appear to exist as to the origin 
of this material, the facts are as follows :— 


“Volcanic” Fire Cement is a natural product of Belgium, 
and is not a manufactured article. 


There are only three persons interested in the Business— 
two of them are British Subjects and the third Belgian 
(the latter is a refugee at present in England). 


There are ample stocks in this country to meet 
all requirements, and, owing to the provision of 
numerous Distributing Depots, prompt delivery is assured. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, 


Telegrams: Volcanism, Ave London. 


171, Palmerston House, 


London, E.C. 
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Milnrow and the Outlying Districts. 


At the last meeting of the Milnrow District Council, Mr. Beeby, 
referring to a recent deputation that waited upon the Milnrow Gas 
Company respecting a reduction in the prices of gas in the Ogden dis- 
trict, said he did not want the public to get a wrong impression about 
the matter. The answer they received was that a reduction in the 
price would be considered some time in the future, when the cost of 
labour and materials went down, which, of course, would be never. If 
the Council’s request had been acceded to, it would have been a very 
gracious act at the present time. He was afraid they would have some 
distress in the district later, and the lowering of the price would have 
been a very great help. The impression given to the deputation was 
that if the request was acceded to, the statutory dividends might be 
affected ; but he did not think this would be so, seeing that there were 
only 33 cases to be considered. The price charged by the Company 
was, he concluded, 3s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet for all purposes, includ- 
ing cooking. It was too high, 


_ 


Cheaper Coke at Margate.—The Directors of the Isle of Thanet 
Gas Company have made an announcement in the local Press which 
will, in view of the coming winter, be read with pleasure by many of 
the inhabitants, especially the poorer ones. They have reduced the 
price of unbroken coke at the works to 11d. per cwt., or 18s. 4d. per 
ton, with an additional 1d. per cwt. if supplied broken. It is pointed 
out that the coke as now produced at the gas-works is a perfectly dry, 
clean, and smokeless fuel, which can be used in practically every grate, 
and that when consumed with a little coal it gives a bright and clear 
fire, producing intense heat. 





, 

Ceara Gas Company, Limited.—The annual general meeting of 
this Company will be held at the London Offices, Queen Street Place, 
E.C., next Friday, when the accounts for the year ended June 30 last 
will show a net profit of £4153, which, added to the balance brought 
forward, gives a total of £11,609. Deducting the interim dividend 
paid last April (£1681), there remains a balance of £9928. Out of this 
sum the Directors recommend a dividend for the past six months of 
5per cent. on the preference shares (less income-tax) and of 3 per cent. 
onthe ordinary shares and the paid-up capital of the new ordinary 
shares (tax free). These payments, with the interim dividend, will 
make ro per cent. on the preference shares and 6 per cent. on theordi- 
nary shares for the year. The balance carried forward will be £8083. 
The Company has been seriously inconvenienced through the inability 
of the State Government to pay the public lighting accounts when 
due ; and, owing to this, the dividends declared cannot be paid until 
the necessary funds are received from Ceara. The Directors greatly 
regret to report the death of Mr. Thomas Guyatt, who had been con- 
nected with the Company for 44 years—first as Secretary and latterly 
asa Director. The vacancy on the Board has been filled by the elec- 
tion of Mr. Charles Webb. 


Sedgley Gas Undertaking. 


The financial statement of the Sedgley gas undertaking for the past 
year was issued on Saturday, and shows receipts amounting to £14,887, 
including the following items: Balance at the commencement of year, 
£3331; gas sales, £5730; gas-fittings, £262; residuals, £1435; ground 
and other rents, £28; loan, £4000; other sources, £88; collectors’ 
account (balance), £5. The items of expenditure included: Trades- 
men’s accounts, coal, &c., £9467; wages, £1384; rents, rates, taxes, 
and insurance, £282; salaries, £475; printing, stationery, and general 
establishment charges, £93 ; law charges, £35; contribution to district 
fund, £250; instalment of gas loans repaid, £1060; interest on gas 
loans, £200; balances, £1639. 


Low-Temperature Carbonization in the Doncaster District. 


The “Doncaster Chronicle” last Friday contained an article bear- 
ing upon the proposal of the Government to establish a factory for the 
manufacture of aniline dyes; and in a previous issue it was suggested 
that a site might be found in the Doncaster district. This, with its 
ring of collieries, would, it was thought, be eminently suitable, if it 
were possible to carbonize sufficient coal to obtain.an adequate supply 
of tar; and the writer of the article said he was in a position to state 
that a company is being formed with this object in view. The rights 
of the Company for Yorkshire, and, under certain conditions, for the 
northern portion of Great Britain, have been secured by the Peat, Coke, 
and Oil Syndicate, Limited, of 7, St. George Gate, Doncaster. They 
will work a patent low temperature process to manufacture smokeless 
fuel, and to distil various oils recovered during carbonization. The 
area includes all the Midland and Northern coalfields, and under the 
agreement the locality of the sales of the products is unlimited. The 
Syndicate have an option of suitable premises in the Doncaster district ; 
and they propose to take over and erect machinery and plant at a cost of 
between £25,000 and £30,000, also to put up works capable of dealing 
with 1000 tons of coal per week. The works will be commenced as 
soon as possible ; and it is anticipated that they will provide employ- 
ment for about 60 hands. 





<-> 
Ron all 


Messrs. Head, Wrightson, and Co., Limited, of Stockton-on-Tees, 
forward one of their leather cases containing a full set of their current 
booklets. For firms whose activities embrace a wide range of goods, 
this has been found to be an excellent plan of supplying information ; 
for it means a number of small books, readily accessible, instead of one 
large one. Among Messrs. Head, Wrightson, and Co.'s booklets, we 
notice (as being of particular interest to “ JouRNAL ” readers) one deal- 
ing with the patent ‘ Nota Nos ” coal-washer—an appliance that is now 
well known on gas-works. In fact, some first-rate photographs of in- 
stallations of this character are included. Another has reference to the 
‘“‘ Marcus” screens and conveyors, an installation of which for screen- 
ing coke at the Croydon Gas-Works is illustrated. 
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USED AS STRAIGHT-WAY TAP. 


SOLE MAKERS: 


NELSON METER WORKS, MANCHESTER. 


“SawER MANCHESTER.” 
WIRES { “Sawer NorrincHamM.” 





TRIED OUR 


TWO-WAY GAS FIRE TAP? 


The alteration is made by changing the position of screwed plug. 


SAWER ano PURVES, 


Agent for Scotland: JNO. D. GIBSON, 2, Causeyside Street, PAISLEY. 





USED AS ELBOW TAP. 


RADFORD METER WORKS, NOTTINGHAM. 


8289 (City) MANCHESTER. 
TELEPHONE NOS. {5098 (Central) NoTTineHAM. 
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Mr. Robert Watson on “ Smoke.” 


At the first meeting of the Doncaster Scientific Society, of which Mr+ 
Robert Watson, the Gas Engineer and Manager to the Corporation, is 
President, he delivered his address, the subject of which was “‘ Smoke.” 
He remarked upon the change which has taken place in Doncaster 
since Dr. Miller, a hundred years ago, referred to its salubrious air, 
and placed it in the front rank as a most desirable place to reside in. 
Since then factories and works had been, and were being, established 
in Doncaster, and the whole place was encircled by collieries of great 
magnitude. They might be prepared for the industrial growth of 
the town; but there was no reason why they should accept too 
readily the smoke and its concomitants which were once invariably 
regarded as inseparable from manufacturing interests. Mr. Watson 
went on to refer to experiments which had been carried out with 
the view of reducing the smoke nuisance, and said, as far as they 
knew, no one seriously complained of it until coal began to be used as 
household fuel, and this was probably during the Anglo-Saxon period. 
He reviewed the parliamentary proceedings on the subject of the 
smoke nuisance, and mentioned that in only 25 towns were there smoke 
inspectors. He referred tothe work of the Smoke Abatement Society. 
The domestic chimney was looked upon as the greatest offender in 
smoke production; it being computed that 39 household chimneys 
were equal to one factory shaft. Having dwelt with the effect of 
smoke on buildings, metals, and vegetation, Mr. Watson added that 
fogs in towns are to a great extent preventable, or at least reducible, as 
was proved by the fact that Paris and other places experienced fogs in- 
frequently because of their relatively small smoke production. He said 
that, in view of Doncaster’s industrial development, it would be useful 
if records of the value of soot and sunshine were kept ; and he also advo- 
cated the employment of methods to secure the perfect combustion of 
fuels. With regard to dwelling-houses, he advised an improvement 
in grates to allow of a rational supply of air to the fuel to bring about 
its proper combustion, 








New Issues of Gas and Water Capital.—At the Mart, Tokenhouse 
Yard, E.C., last Tuesday, Messrs. A. & W. Richards offered for sale, 
by order of Directors, two new issues of gas and water capital. New 
ordinary stock was sold of the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom 
Gas Company, ranking for a dividend of 33 per cent., equally with the 
existing new ordinary and “‘C” stocks, on both of which £5 17s. 3d. 
per cent. per annum is being paid; and it fetched from {106 to £1084 
per £100 of stock. Some 4 per cent. debenture stock of the Company 
realized from £88 15s. to £90 per f{100. A small issue of new ordi- 
nary {10 water shares in the Dunstable Gas and Water Company, 
carrying 7 per cent. dividend as from the 1st prox., were sold at from 
£12 15s. to £13 2s. 6d. each. 





<< — 


APPLICATIONS TO AVOID OR SUSPEND PATENTS OR 
LICENCES OF ALIEN ENEMIES. 


7049 of 1907.—Grantee: Imray (JuLius Pintscu), “ Inverted incan- 
descent gas, &c., lamps.” Applicant: Pintscu’s PATENT LIGHTING 
Company, LIMITED. 

14,950 of 1910.—Grantee: Jutius PintscH AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT, 
“Incandescent gas-lamps.” Applicant: Pintscu’s PATENT LIGHTING 
Company, LIMITED. 

10,356 of 1903.—Grantee: Hitts aNp Lane, “ Hydrogen gas.” 
Applicants: R. & J. Dempster, LIMITED. 


11,206 of 1905.—Grantee: JoHNson (W. FELD), “ Subjecting 
gases to the action of liquids.” Applicants: R. & J. DEmpsTER, 
LIMITED. 

17,591 of 1t909.—Grantee: Lane, “Hydrogen gas producing 


apparatus.” Applicants: R. & J. Dempster, LiMiTED. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 





20,867.—PRITCHARD, T. W., “ Process of distillation.” Oct. 12. 


20,868.—PRITCHARD, T. W., “‘ Treatment of creosote oil.” Oct. 12. 
20,894.—Epwarps, A. N., “ Pneumatic gas-switches.” Oct 12. 
20,922.—HIBBERD, C. E., and Goap, F. L., ‘ Gas-meters.” 


Oct. 13. 
20,929.—His.or, R. F. & G. R., “Furnaces.” Oct. 13. 
20,943.-—PiLkincton, W., “Interchangeable gas-boiler and gas- 

oven.” Oct. 14. 
20,944.—His top, R. F., “ Gas-fires.” Oct. 14. 
20,990.—Bootu, C., and Pearce, P. W., “Acetylene generators.” 

Oct. 15. 
21,006.—SuHorEY, J. C., “Gas-irons.” Oct. 15. 
21,097.—REDGRAVE, G. B., “Preventing the glare of lamps.” 

Oct. 17. 
21,131.—NasH, G. W., “Air-cooled gas-jet.” 


Oct. 17. 





We have received from Messrs. John Wright and Co. one of their 
wallet gas-grate lists, which they have had specially prepared for 
show-room use. It contains twelve high-class photogravure illustra- 
tions of their “‘ Thermo-X ” gas-grates, which are revivals of the spirit 
of the beautiful coal-grate designs of the best period. Some of the 
grates are constructed for building-in, and others embody the injector- 
ventilating principle, which was fully explained in the “ JouRNAL” a 
fortnight ago (p. 75). We believe this is the first time the above-named 
process has been applied to gas-fire illustration; and Messrs. John 
Wright and Co. have by its aid produced a set of pictures of a per- 
fectly unique character. With the particulars inside the wallet, they 
will be a valuable adjunct to the gas show-room. The built-in grates 
may be specially commended to the notice of architects. On the 


outside of the wallet is given a coloured illustration by the well-known 
artist, F. Pegram. 





¢ P) 
THREE 
POINTS 


of advantage from the many found in 
our Slot Meters are: 








1st.—They are Fraud Proot, and cannot 
be tampered with through the Slot. 


2nd.—The Slot is closed when the maxi- 
mum number of Coins have been inserted. 


3rd.—Our Price-Changing System is the 
Simplest, Quickest, and most Accurate 
yet devised. 








ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE. 





Tens of Thousands in use, and adopted ex- 
clusively by many Gas Companies. 


WILLEY & Co., LTD., 
Exeter, London, Manchester, Leicester. 


Telephone Nos. : 
182 EXETER. 
224 DALSTON, LONDON. 
4777 LEICESTER. 
7419 CITY (MANCHESTER). 





Telegrams: 
“WILLEY, EXETER.” 
“GASVILLADO, KINLAND, LONDON,” 
“METERS, LEICESTER.” 


LONDON WORKS & OFFICES: 
91-95, Hertford Road, Kingsland, N. 


MANCHESTER: 
50, John Street, Chorlton-on-Medlock. 


AGENTS FOR SCOTLAND: 
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Plans have been submitted to the Colwyn Bay Urban District | 


| 


Council for a service reservoir which is to be constructed on the top of | 


high land near Mochdre, recently acquired. The reservoir will have a 
capacity of 11 million gallons. 

There are in Birmingham 22,189 public and court lamps, as com- 
pared with 22,061 in 1913 and 21,937 in 1912, The total expenditure 
on public lighting for the past year amounted to £45,478, as against 
£46,863 in the preceding twelve months. 

The Irish Local Government Board have acceded to the request of 
the Larne District Council for an order under seal investing the 
Council with urban authority for the introduction of a system of public 
lighting in the town of Whitehead, a growing seaside resort on the 
shores of Belfast Lough. 

Mr. H. Staniforth has been selected to represent in London and 
the Southern District the firm of Messrs. James Milne and Son, 
Limited. He will be stationed at their London Offices, No. 59, Far- 
ringdon Road, E.C. Mr. Staniforth was trained in the Nottingham 
Gas Department, and was afterwards on the staff of the Birmingham 
Gas Department, under Dr. W. B. Davidson. He is leaving the 
technical staff of Messrs. William Sugg and Co., Limited, of West- 
minster, in order to enter upon his new appointment. 


The Burnley Gas Committee have decided to Jay mains to Hurst- 
wood, about three miles east of the borough. 


The Ashtead (Surrey) Parish Council have received an intimation 
from the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom Gas Company that 
they are about to lay a new main through Ashtead to ensure an efficient 
supply of gas, to meet the extra demand by the residents in the district. 
Since the amalgamation with the Epsom and Ewell Gas Company and 
the Wimbledon and Putney Gas Company, the price of gas in the dis- 
trict kas been reduced from 3s. 3d. to 2s. gd. per 1000 cubic feet ; and 
the Company will thus be able to quote on more favourable terms for 
street lighting when next the Council invite tenders. 


The importance of an efficient system of recording time in estab- 
lishments where a number of hands are employed does not need 
emphasizing. Those of our readers who have not yet introduced a 
system, or who are desirous of changing the existing one for something 
more up-to-date, are advised to procure a pamphlet, bearing the title 
of “In the Balance,” issued by the International Time Recording 
Company, Limited, of No. 30 to 32, Farringdon Road, London, E.C., in 
which they will find full particulars regarding the Dey, the Bundy, 
the International, and the Rochester card system of automatic time- 
keeping and job-costing. 








GAS COMPANIES IN THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


There was nothing much in evidence last week by way of marking 
an advance towards the determination of a date for the re-opening of 
the Stock Exchange. And perhaps there was less impatience felt at 
the prolongation for the present of the suspended activities of the 
Capel Court market. Many of those who are competent to form an 
opinion that may be listened to entertain considerable doubt whether 
the time for the resumption of business can yet be descried ahead ; and 
they would favour endurance of the existing state of things awhile 
longer rather than the chance of an early change proving to be prema- 
ture. And so the question may be left to be threshed out by the 
united intelligences. Business in the open market has been at the very 
lowest pressure—on some days almost wi/. The general feeling, how- 
ever, was fairly cheerful, and at times home securities of high character 
were well supported. For any transactions in gas stocks we must again 


OFFICIAL QUOTATIONS AT THE CLOSE 


resort to the Mart, where last Tuesday Messrs. A. & W. Richards dis- 


| posed of new ordinary stock and debenture stock for the Wandsworth, 


OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE ON JULY 30. 


Wimbledon, and Epsom Company, and new ordinary water shares for 
the Dunstable Gas and Water Company. The ordinary stock and 
ordinary shares were bought at average prices returning 54 per cent. 
for money at the best rates of dividend paid, and the debenture stock 
at 44 per cent. for money. The Money Market continues so far 
abundantly supplied with this commodity, and money was lent at very 
easy rates. The gold in the Bank of England reached the figure of 
60 millions. The z5 millions Treasury Bills on offer were applied for 
nearly three times over, and the average rate per cent. allotted was 
under £3 15s. The rate of the similar issue of two months ago was a 
fraction over £3 15s. 6d. 
Bank rate (fixed Aug. 8) 5 per cent. ; last year, 5 per cent. 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 
Appointments, &c., Vacant. Gas-Works Wanted. Sales of Stocks and Shares (continued). 
ENGINEER AND MANAGER. Bath Particulars to ‘‘ Princrpat,’’ Scripps’s Advertising| Croypon Gas Company. By Tender. Nov. 3. 
Plications by Nov. 10. aes Comgeny. Ap Offices, 13, South Molton Street, W. Grays aND TiLBpuRY Gas Company. London Mart. 
BENzOL Pant ERECTOR, No. 5946. | Nov. 10. 
Suow-Room ATTENDANT (Shanghai). Application to Meeting. REDHILL Gas Company. By Tender. Nov. 2. 


rid King Hiller, 39, Victoria Street, West- | 


WorKING MANAGER. No, 5947. | 


Workine Manacer. A 
onl fe ee pply to Messrs. Isaac Carr | 


Oct. 80. One o’clock. 


ComPaANny. 


Appointment Wanted. 


, Mart. 
ECRETARY AND ACCOUNTANT, &c. No, 5941, 


Nov. 10. 


Glasgow. 


Ceara Gas Company, 9, Queen Street Place, E.C., 


Sales of Stocks and Shares. 


ALDERSHOT Gas, WaTER, AND District LIGHTING 
London Mart. 
BourNeMouTH GAs AND WATER ComPANY. 


British Creosote CoMPANY. 


| 

| 

| 

| RHYMNEY AND ABER VALLEYS GAs AND WATER Com- 
| pany. By Tender. Nov. 2. 

| Uxpripce Gas Company. London Mart. Nov. 17. 
| 

| 

| 


TENDERS FOR 


London | Fire-Clay Goods. 
Hill, Brown, and Co.. 


| 
| 
| 


Nov. 17. 


SatrorD Gas DEPARTMENT. 
DHEFFIELD UNITED Gas Company. Tenders by Nov. 3. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





Whatever is intended for insertion in the ** JOURNAL" must be authenticated by the name 


and address of the writer; not necessarily foy publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


Telegrams: “GASKING, 


Payable in advance. 





FLEET LONDON.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 
United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s, 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 


If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance, 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Water Kina, 11, Bott Court, FLEEt StrEEt, Lonpon, E.,C, 


Telephone: Holborn 6857. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


0 "NEILL’S OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION. 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE, 








SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
PatmMersTon House, 
Op Broap Street, Lonpon, B.C, 





WINKELMANN'’S 
ferOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS,. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 171, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C, ‘Volcanism, London." 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





 gremnmesemge prepared for Sulphate of 
AMMONIA Makers by 
CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED. 
Works: OLppury, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD, 


Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OLDBURY, 
Worcs. 
Telegrams: “ Cuem1caLs, OLDBURY.” 





ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
§ GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 


CONTRACTORS, 
18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
Telegrams : Telephone: 
“ Dacoticat Lonpor."’ 


2836 HoLBorn, 


TAR WANTED. 
OSEPH A. HUTCHISON, LIMITED, 


HIGHBRIDGE WuarFr, SOMERSET. 








SULPHURIC ACID. 


 ppercicoed prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, LTp., 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: SILVERTOWN. 
Telegrams: “ HypRocHLORIO, Fen. Lonpon.” 
Telephone: 1588 AVENUE (8 lines). 








TAR WANTED. 


THOMAS HORROCKS & SONS, LTD., 
Albert Chemical Works, 
Norton Street, Mites Pratting, MANCHESTER. 


Pitch, Creosote, Brick and Fuel Oils, Benzol, Solvent 
Naphtha, Carbolic, Sulphate of Ammonia. 





PRESSURE REDUCERS. 
ACTION—SIMPLE, AUTOMATIC, FRICTIONLESS 


ue THING for your Hilly Districts. 


Write to-day for illustrated Sheet— 
JAMES MILNE AND SON, LIMITED, 
EDINBURGH, LONDON, GLASGOW, LEEDS 


ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 
PUBLICATIONS : “MERCHANDISH MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; ‘TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; ‘* DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,"’ 6d.; 
“ SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 


MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams :“ Patent London, ’’ Telephone ; No. 248 Holborn. 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
a Limited), Globe Meter Works, O_pHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, London, 8.E. 

WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 


Telephones 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, 


Telegrams— 
‘* Brappoog, OtpHam,” and ‘* Merrique, London.” 


BENZOL 


AND 


(jABSURINE FOR GAS ENRICHING 





ALso 
THE MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTOR. 





For Prices, &c., apply to 
THE GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT CO., LTD. 
SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, E.C, 
Telephones: 4452 and 4453 London Wall. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Carburine, London.” 








R. & G. HISLOP, 


GAS ENGINEERS, RETORT BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS, &c, 





RETORT SETTINGS, COAL TESTING PLANT 
BOILER FIRING. 





Communications should be addressed to 
UnpErwoop Hovusr, PAISLEY. 





SPENCER'S PATENT HURDLE GRIDS. 





\ very best Patent Grids for Holding 


Oxide Lightly, 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Oct. 20, p. 158. 





HIGH PRESSURE GAS. 
(omtLETE LIGHTING INSTALLA- 


TIONS supplied by 
JAMES MILNE AND SON, LIMITED, 
EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LONDON, LEEDS. 


TO GAS AND WATER OFFICIALS. 
BErOkE Purchasing your 1914 Cycle, 
kindly send post-card for our CATALOGUE, 


Speciality, Slot-Meter 
CovENTRY,. 





Cash or gradual Payments. 
Copper Collector. Mrtross Cyoue Co., 


(548. WORKS requiring Extensions 

should Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 
SONS, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 
Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns, 
Prices Reasonable: quality and results, the best, Satis- 
faction Guaranteed, 








1] 

Gz E’ (Registered in England and 

Abroad), A radical Solvent and Preventative 

of Naphthalene Deposits, and for the Automatic 
Cleaning of Mains and Services. 

It is also used for the Enrichment of Gas. 

Manufactured and Supplied by C. Bourn, West 
Moor Chemical Works, KinLineworRTH, or through his 
Agents, F. J. Nicot & Co., Pilgrim House, NzewoasTis- 
ON-TYNE, 

Telegrams: “Dono,” Newoastle-on-Tyne. National 
Telephone No. 2497, 


E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar-Works, 

§ Weaste, Manchester, Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORE in Connection with Sulphate Plants. 
We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 








rs. 
en TaYLoR AND Co., CenTRAL PLumBine Works, 
Botton. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


We are in a position to Supply Oxide of Iron 
promptly, and invite Enquiries. 


SPENT OXIDE WANTED. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


6, Crooxep Lang, Lonpon, E.0, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


5, Crookep Lanr, Lonpon, F.C, 


“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 
Tins for sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


5, CrookeD LANE, Lonpon, E.C. 


{ 





TAR WANTED. 


OUTSIDE THE TAR RING. 
EsTABLISHED A QUARTER OF A CENTURY, 


FP 'HE Burnden Tar Company(Bolton),Ld. 
Hutton CuHemicaL Works, BOLTON. 
JosePH A, HutcHison, Managing-Director. 


MMONIA Waste Liquor Disposal. 
Purification Plant. 
Results Guaranteed. No Working Costs. 
JouN RaDcLiFFE AND Co., Chemists and Engineers 
Palace Chambers, WEsSTmINSTER, S.W. 


ULPHURIC ACID — Specially pre- 
pared for Sulphate of AMMONIA and BENZOL 
Recovery Plants. Joun NicHotson & Sons, Lr., 
Hunslet Chemical Works, Lerps. Tele. : ‘‘ NICHOLSON, 
Leeds.” Telephone : (Two Lines) Nos, 2420 and 2421. 











HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as rich as Bog Ore. 

Gives no back Pressure. 

The Cheapest in the Market. 
Reap Hotimay AND Sons, Ltp., HUDDERSFIELD, 





AS PLANT for Sale—We can always 
offer NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS AP- 
PARATUS, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections, &0. Also a few COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars 
before ordering elsewhere. 
Fiat BLakELey, Sons, 
Church Fenton, near Lezps. 


A mmontacar Liquor Wanted. 
Cuance anp Hont, Lp,, Chemical Manafac- 
turers, OLDBURY, WoRCS. 

Telegrams: ‘* CHEmicaLs.” 


amp Oompany, LIMITED, 








FOR SALE. 
EAK TEST, 


The Best on the Market 
(a) for High Pressure Main; 
(b) for High Pressure Service, 
Full particulars from 
JAMES MILNE AND SON, LIMITED, 
EDINBURGH, LONDON, GLASGOW, LEEDS. 








CITY AND GUILDS GAS EXAMINATIONS. 
R. CRANFIELD’S Correspondence 


Classes are now Starting. Tuition 1s Thorough, 
Individual, and Private. Results Continue to hn 
Strikingly Successful. Fifteen Years’ Experience wit 
Gas Classes. : ; 

Note Change of Address from Halifax to Manor Court 


AVENUE, NUNEATON, 








CITY AND GUILDS. 
(ounsee for the 1915 Examinations 


now starting in GAS ENGINEERING AND GA 
SUPPLY. New Illustrated Courses. Reduced Fees. 
Guaranteed Results. Over 400 Passes and 14 Medals in 
recent years. B.8c., A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.1.Mech.E., an 
Board of Education Examinations start in October. 





Telegrams : ** SaturaTors Botton.” Telephone 0848. 





CokRESPONDENCE COLLEGE Company, Kina’s LYNN. 








~ 


vie 
vie 





